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EVENTS OF 


ERHAPS the most interesting event of the week 
P has been the mine-owners’ evidence before the 
Coal Commission, which has served to remind the 
British public of the volcano beneath our economic life, 
dife to awaken on an appointed day now fast approach- 
ing. We discuss the situation at length in a leading 
article. Nothing has done more to impress the public 
imagination with the formidable nature of the problem 
than Sir Herbert Samuel’s summary of the coal-owners’ 
programme which we reproduce there. Incidentally, his 
cross-examination brought out one important point, on 
which the middle-class public is mostly ill-informed. 
The hours of work in the coal mines are not, as is widely 
supposed, much shorter in this country than on the 
Continent. “If you had 74 hours below ground,”’ 
observed Sir Herbert Samuel, “our miners would be 
working below ground about the same length of time as 
the miners of Silesia, but longer than any other miners 
in Europe, and an hour longer than the French and 
Belgian miners, would they not?’’ To which Mr. Evan 
Williams, for the owners, could only reply that the 
hours at the coal face were shorter here than in France, 
because of the longer distance which our miners have 
to walk below ground in most pits before they reach it. 
In these circumstances, the danger that a longer day 
here would be followed by a longer day abroad, and thus 
intensify the over-production from which the industry is 
suffering, is a very real one; and we hope that Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s pressing of this point indicates that the 
rumours are false that the Commission are inclining 
towards an additional half-hour. 
* * * 

It is evident that the compromise proposals adopted 
by the Liberal Candidates’ Association have not abated 
the storms within the Liberal Party on rural land 
policy. In a published letter to his constituents, 
followed by an interview in a Sunday paper, Sir Alfred 
Mond has emphasized his personal dissent both from the 
original scheme of “ The Land and the Nation’ and 


THE WEEK 


from the projected compromise, and he has implied that 
a large section at least of the Parliamentary party share 
his views. All Sir Alfred’s specific criticisms are 
pertinent and cogent; with most of them we, for our 
part, agree. But it seems to us to be taking the details 
of the compromise proposals somewhat too seriously to 
treat them as the material of a potential party split. 
There can be no one, we imagine, who supposes that these 
compromise proposals, which were obviously slung to- 
gether with the utmost haste, will do just as they stand. 
Their significance is that they represent an agreement in 
favour of the general principles of the “ Green Book,”’ 
subject to the limiting condition that they must be 
applied “ partially and gradually.’’ So far we do not 
understand Sir Alfred Mond to disagree. It, indeed, 
remains to be seen whether there is really any practic- 
able way in which these principles can be “ partially and 
gradually ’’ applied; and the way has certainly not yet 
been found. But it would be ludicrous for the Liberal 
Party to quarrel fiercely at this stage about scepticism 
on such a point, remote as it is from the immediate issues 
of the day. 
* * * 

Both France and Germany are still seeking in vain 
the elements of a stable Government. In France, the 
Socialists have practically refused to participate in any 
Government unless they have complete control of its 
policy: while the parties of the Cartel des Gauches have 
now recombined to emasculate M. Doumer’s financial 
measures. The German Socialists have refused to join the 
“Grand Coalition ’’ with the Democrats and Centre. In 
neither Parliament can any prospective Cabinet count 
on a reliable majority. The multiple-party systems of 
both countries have, in fact, placed the Socialists in the 
position that, without being strong enough to form a 
Government by themselves, they can render the forma- 
tion of a strong Government almost impossible. It is not 
altogether surprising—and to some, but not all, members 
of the Socialist parties not unwelcome—that in both 
countries there should be vague talk of the breakdown of 
the Parliamentary system, and the necessity of resort to 
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a dictatorship. Certainly, in both cases, Parliamentary 
institutions are being put to a severe test; and the 
developments of the situation will deserve the close atten- 
tion of British democrats. Are we wrong in suggesting 
that it was the two-party system that preserved us from 
such troubles during the last century; and that to get 
back to that system is the most urgent need of our 
political life? 


* * x 

It is at present quite impossible to compose a con- 
sistent story out of the confused and scrappy reports of 
the Hungarian forgeries. The indisputable facts are as 
follows. Some time back the Hungarian police dis- 
covered that foreign notes were being forged in Hungary 
on a large scale and put into circulation. They arrested a 
number of men who proved to be the minor agents of 
the gang, and, when under cross-examination, these 
subordinates implicated a number of persons in high 
position—amongst them Prince Louis Windisch-Graetz. 
The Hungarian authorities very naturally came to the 
conclusion that the forging association existed for a poli- 
tical purpose and not merely to enrich its members ; and 
the explanation which at present holds the floor is that 
the League of Awakening Magyars has been raising 
funds by forgery to finance a coup d’état. There seems 
little doubt that the spurious notes are not the work of 
common swindlers, who would probably have worked 
more skilfully and covered their tracks better; but to 
suggest that the swindle has international implications, 
or that the Little Entente Powers are likely to take 
note of it, is surely to give the forgers more importance 


than they deserve. 
* * 


General Pangalos, it seems, objects to being spoken 
of as a dictator. “There is no essential change in the 
form of the Greek Government.’’ He and his colleagues 
form “a Service Government with exceptional rights,”’ 
such as suppressing Ministries and dismissing several 
thousands of officials by decree, “ without any meeting 
of the Cabinet, thus avoiding loss of time and the risk 
of the frustration of its decisions.’’ More hopeful is his 
statement that he is anxious for a friendly settlement of 
the Salonika dispute with Yugoslavia, and hopes soon 
to begin pourparlers for a Balkan pact on the Locarno 
model. It is understood that the Yugoslav Government 
has also expressed itself strongly in favour of a Pact, to 
include all Balkan States. The importance of any 
genuine Balkan agreement, not only to the Balkans 
themselves, but to the peace of Europe, can hardly be 
exaggerated. We confess, however, that we should take 
General Pangalos more seriously if his programme did 
not involve drastic economy in everything but military 
expenditure. We do not want a Balkan League that 
would be a mere cloak for Greek, or even for Greco- 


Yugoslav hegemony. 
* & * 


An awkward situation for President Coolidge is 
created by the difficulties that have arisen over the 
Tacna-Arica plebiscite. The peace treaty of 1884 be- 
tween Chile and Peru left Chile in occupation of the 
disputed territory, with the proviso that its ultimate 
destination should be determined by a plebiscite in ten 
years’ time. Owing to disputes between the two coun- 
tries as to the conditions of the plebiscite, it has not 
been held, and the matter was finally referred to arbi- 
tration. President Coolidge, as Arbitrator, laid down 
the broad lines of the plebiscite, and appointed General 
Pershing as head of a mixed commission to settle the 
details on the spot. The General complained that Chile 
placed obstacles in the way of a free vote; the Chileans 
accuse General Pershing of exceeding his powers and 
showing a marked Peruvian bias. He has now resigned 


“for reasons of health,’ and the President has 
appointed Major-General Lassiter as his successor. If 
General Lassiter proves equally unable to bring the 
parties to agreement, President Coolidge will have two 
disagreeable alternatives. If he takes drastic action to 
enforce his award, he wiil awake in all the Latin Re- 
publics fear of North American Imperialism. If he 
fails to do so he will incur much criticism in the United 
States from all who uphold the Monroe Doctrine and 
dread a resort to the League by South American Powers. 
* * * 


There is not much scope left for “‘ sensational revela- 
tions’ about Jutland, and the article by Admiral von 
Tirpitz which appeared in the Datty Express last week 
can hardly be said to warrant this description. The 
article contains much that is just, much that is question- 
able, nothing that is new. The German Admiral criti- 
cizes the British Admiralty for over-cautious strategy— 
many British officers and naval experts have done the 
same, and the controversy will not be finally settled in 
this generation. He criticizes Lord Jellicoe for declining 
a night action ; but the balance of evidence goes to show 
that Jellicoe desired to force a renewed action on the 
morrow, and that the Germans did not. He contends 
that, after Jutland, the German Navy repeatedly sought, 
but were refused, opportunities for a decisive battle. 
That statement has been frequently made by German 
officers ; but its truth is clearly subject to very substantial 
qualifications. If they were willing to fight, it was only 
on their own ground and on their own terms. The chief 
interest of the discussion lies in the fact that Admiral 
von Tirpitz makes certain claims as to the superiority 
of the German gunnery and material, and that Vice- 
Admiral Sir Cecil Lambert (Retired), who was Fourth 
Sea Lord in 1916, has been induced to follow him with 
another article, endorsing these criticisms, and suggest- 
ing that they call for an inquiry into the present 
efficiency of the Navy. 

* 


* * 

These criticisms contain no revelations. Sir Julian 
Corbett, in the history of ‘“ Naval Operations,’’ made 
no attempt to disguise the superiority of the German 
gunnery during the battle-cruiser action, and he drew 
special attention to the defective quality of the British 
shells. Admiral Jellicoe, in his “ Grand Fleet,’’ frankly 
admitted the superiority of the German ships in a num- 
ber of technical points of construction and equipment. 
The Germans, it is now known, had profited greatly by 
improvements suggested by their experience at the 
Dogger Bank, when the “ Seydlitz’’ narrowly escaped 
the fate which befell the “Queen Mary’’ and other 
battle-cruisers at Jutland. At the same time the shoot- 
ing of the British battle-squadrons appears, from Ger- 
man as well as British accounts, to have been very good. 
The war revealed, as was to be expected, various defects 
in the British Navy, defects which the Admiralty and 
the officers in high command laboured strenuously to 
remedy, as both Admiral Jellicoe, and Commodore von 
Schoultz, the Russian Naval Attaché; have shown at 
great length. But the unsuspected weaknesses were not 
all on our side—Persius’ criticisms of the German 
Admiralty were as bitter as anything published in the 
Jutland controversy—and there is no foundation for the 
suggestion that the British Admiralty, alone among the 
combatants, failed to appreciate the lessons of the war. 
The story contains, in short, no more disquieting moral 
than the obvious one that the long traditions of the 


British Navy went for very little. 
* * * 


A fine example of how not to conduct the discussion 
of technical problems has been revealed by the recent 
court-martial of Colonel William Mitchell, U.S.A., 
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which has provided the United States with a first-class 
political controversy. After the Curry Bill for estab- 
lishing a separate air force was defeated in Congress, 
Colonel Mitchell, who had been very prominent in the 
discussions on air power, cast away what little discretion 
he possessed, and began a publicity campaign, accusing 
the Navy and Army authorities of suppressing facts and 
intimidating Service witnesses at committees of inquiry. 
A book called “ Winged Defence ’’ appeared under his 
name, illustrated by an abusive cartoon of Mr. Weeks, 
the War Secretary, and containing scurrilous attacks on 
the Colonel’s Service superiors. After a long period of 
inaction, the authorities brought him before a court- 
martial. His defenders raised a fundamental question of 
American public morals. Did not the rights and duties 
of an American citizen override the regulations of a mere 
military corporation? After proceedings of enormous 
length Colonel Mitchell was found guilty of indiscipline 
and deprived of rank and pay for five years. His poli- 
tical defenders are going to introduce a bill to abolish 
courts-martial. The American public have to face the 
question how far the national habit of Press campaign- 
ing and the singular licence of public utterance and 
political action accorded to officers on the active list 
conduce to the efficiency of the Services. 
* * * 

The latest returns of shipbuilding issued by Lloyd’s 
Register show a substantial decrease on 1924, both in 
the tonnage launched in Great Britain and Ireland dur- 
ing the year and the tonnage under construction at the 
end of the year. On the other hand, the tonnage 
launched abroad was substantially higher than in 1924, 
and there is little sign of slackening in the activity of 
the foreign shipyards. The slump in British building 
reflects, of| course, the depressed condition of the ship- 
ping industry itself. At the moment, the world is over- 
stocked with tonnage, and to subsidize British builders, 
directly or indirectly, would only retard the recovery of 
demand. Part of the foreign increase is due to the 
efforts of Germany to recover her position, and part to 
subsidized building of doubtful wisdom. There is no 
doubt, however, that many orders that would formerly 
have gone to British yards are now being placed abroad, 
and one explanation of this may be found in the 
more prominent part played by foreign builders and 
owners in the development of motor ships. In this 
country only about one-third of the new construction 
represents motor tonnage; abroad the proportion is 
exactly reversed. There are strong reasons for the con- 
servatism of British owners in this respect ; but it is clear 
that, in the immediate future, competition for foreign 
orders must be directed mainly to increased efficiency in 


the production of motor tonnage. 
* * * 


The eulogies bestowed on the London and North- 
Eastern Railway for their decision to insist, in all future 
contracts, that the goods supplied must be manufactured 
exclusively from British steel, make very interesting 
reading. The advocates of Preference and Protection 
are obviously anxious to claim the decision as a triumph 
for the policy of subordinating economics to sentiment in 
commercial matters. On the other hand, they have to 
consider their slogan that “ British goods are best,’’ and 
they have been greatly struck by the report of a Japanese 
expert committee on the superior durability of British 
rails. The net effect of their pronouncements is that the 
railway have done a very sensible, businesslike thing, 
from the point of view of their own interests, and that 
they have given a fine example of disinterested 
patriotigm by doing so. In this instance we certainly 
believe British goods are best—the Japanese have de- 


cided to specify exclusively for British rails in the future. 
Where the great slogan becomes dangerous is that it 
tends to obscure the fact that, in the long run, it is by 
being best, and not merely by being British, that our 
products will have to hold their own in the home as well 


as the world market. 
* * * 


Events of varying importance have been recently 
taking place in regard to wages and conditions in the 
railway service. Las} week the National Wages Board 
considered a number of minor matters upon which the 
companies and the N.U.R. had been unable to agree. 
The more spectacular réle which the National Board is 
ealled upon to play from time to time, should not blind 
the public to the vitally important work which the 
Board is constantly performing in connection with such 
relatively trivial affairs. How often in the past have 
these trivialities led to open warfare, apart from the 
bitterness engendered by the lack of adequate means of 
ventilation! At the beginning of this week, a special 
delegate conference of the Railway Clerks’ Association 
resolved “ to take no immediate action ’’ in regard to the 
National Wages Board’s rejection of the programme 
which the Association recently put forward jointly with 
the N.U.R. Their executive committee was instructed 
to go forward again with the programme “ at the earliest 
favourable opporfunity.’’ Such a decision was expected, 
and since the locomotive men’s Society has already 
accepted the award, it only remains for the N.U.R. to 
follow suit, which it is to be hoped will be done by the 
delegate meeting fixed for January 21st. Finally, it may 
be noted that the Court of Inquiry established by the 
Minister of Labour to investigate the dispute between 
the N.U.R. and the craft unions concerning the railway 
shopmen on the Great Central and Cheshire lines is 
being held this week. The issue there is that the appli- 
cation of the principle of Award 728, for which the 
N.U.R. is pressing, would give the unskilled shopmen 
more, but the skilled less, than they now get. Since, 
in a sense, the craft unions are defending their last 
trench, the vigorous and free speech which characterized 
the first day’s proceedings was not unexpected, and it is 
at least doubtful whether the N.U.R. has not been a 


little premature. 
* * * 


Although the next Imperial Conference would not, 
normally, be due until 1927, it is understood that the 
Government are anxious for an early discussion of the 
Locarno Pact, and have accordingly suggested a meet- 
ing this year. It remains doubtful how far the sugges- 
tion will be agreeable to the Dominion Premiers. Mr. 
Bruce has not yet heard the last of his unlucky Deporta- 
tion Act, and his presence may be needed at home. 
General Hertzog has his new native policy on his hands, 
his Parliamentary position is none too secure, and his 
own followers have no great love for Imperial Confer- 
ences. His position is complicated, too, by the Indian 
question. In Canada the elections have given no party 
a clear majority. The Liberal Government cannot rely 
on any steady support from the Progressives, who hold 
the balance, and stand simply for the interests of the 
Prairie Provinces. They anticipate a narrow majority 
on a direct vote of confidence, but anything may happen 
during the next few months. The conditions certainly 
illustrate the inconvenience of the Conference system 
as the method of Imperial consultation; but the diffi- 
culties may be overcome, and Free Traders will do 
well to sharpen their weapons in preparation for a re- 
newed attempt to use the Conference for fastening the 
shackles of preference and protection more firmly on the 
British public. 
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THE ECONOMIC’ SITUATION 
I—THE COAL CRISIS 


prominent feature of the last few months. The 

process has been conscientious rather than spon- 
taneous. Trade, it is recognized, does not get a fair 
chance when general pessimism prevails; moreover, it 
was understood that gloomy prognostications were creat- 
ing abroad an exaggerated and injurious impression of 
our difficulties. An organized propaganda has accord- 
ingly been set on foot to ingeminate business confidence ; 
and our statesmen and captains of industry have been 
careful to maintain a tone of what is called qualified 
optimism. So far as public opinion is concerned, this 
propaganda, aided by a few symptoms of apparent im- 
provement, has had a considerable measure of success ; 
and a hopeful feeling that we have passed the worst of 
our difficulties has been fairly general of late. It is an 
ungrateful task to disturb this mood; but it cannot in 
any case be sustained much longer. It is only three 
and a half months now to May Ist, and we shall soon 
have to adjust our minds to the coal crisis which has 
been in costly suspense since August. It is time, we 
think, to take stock of the whole economic situation. 

What are the chances of averting a disastrous indus- 
trial conflict in the spring? It is manifest that the 
mine-owners and the miners are no nearer an accommo- 
dation than they were. The mine-owners are reiterating 
their demands for an eight-hour day, and for district 
autonomy in the settlement of wages. They impute the 
persistent unrest in the coalfields to subversive agita- 
tion, after the manner of mid-Victorian employers, and 
deny the need for any reorganization of the industry. 
The miners maintain, ostensibly at least, an equally 
stubborn attitude. Something must be allowed, of 
course, for the desire to impress the Coal Commission ; 
but on both sides the temper is one of preparation for 
what Mr. Cook calls “the coming struggle.’’ The 
owners, in particular, bitterly resentful as they mostly 
are of the Government’s “ capitulation ’’ last July, are 
stiffer and less disposed to compromise than they have 
ever been. 

It is plain, therefore, that the chance of peace rests 
almost entirely on the Coal Commission and the Govern- 
ment. But can we imagine any policy emanating from 
the Commission which might provide a possible solution ? 
One condition of the first importance can be laid down 
at the outset. If a conflict is to be avoided, if we are 
even to have a reasonable chance of confining the conflict 
to the coalfields, there must be no general lengthening 
of the working day. The question of hours arouses alto- 
gether stronger passions not only among the miners, 
but among the wage-earners as a whole, than any wages 
issue. Wage advances may give place to wage reduc- 
tions: that happens often enough ; it is accepted, within 
limits, as part of the ups and downs of trade. But there 
is no precedent for going back on a shorter working 
week. In social history the reduction in working hours 
looms large as one of the most tangible advances of the 
nineteenth century ; and the shorter hours won since the 
war represent to most wage-earners, not an ordinary 
economic gain, which is necessarily at the mercy of hard 
times, but another step forward in civilization, which 
ought to be beyond the reach of such vicissitudes. Among 
no section of workers is this feeling more deeply rooted 
than among the miners. 

It would be difficult to get over this feeling, even if 
the economic case for longer hours were overwhelming. 
But, after all, an increase in hours, as a remedy for a 


’ | SHE inculcation of trade optimism has been a 


situation marked by abnormal unemployment, and by 
glutted markets at home and abroad, is a glaring paradox 
which the mine-owners have made no serious attempt to 
justify. The cotton trade, it is pertinent to observe, has 
long been accustomed to meet depressions by a tem- 
porary shortening of hours. This policy may or may 
not be wise. It has been strongly criticized in Lanca- 
shire of late, and, when applied to a depression which 
may go on indefinitely, it is undoubtedly exposed to 
grave objections. None the less, short-time, as an ex- 
pedient for depression, has sufficiently strong roots, both 
in theory and experience, to supply a very strong pre- 
sumption against a move in the opposite direction. The 
issue is fairly simple. Longer hours for the same wages 
would mean lower costs and the consequent likelihood 
of a larger demand for British coal. On the other hand, 
fewer miners would be required to produce a given 
quantity ; so that the demand would need to respond to 
the fall in price with a high degree of elasticity unless 
the result were to be a material increase in the number 
of miners unemployed. But a really elastic response is 
almost out of the question at a time of general depres- 
sion in the coal markets throughout the world. After 
all, this is hardly a matter of speculation. We have the 
evidence of the subsidy itself. The subsidy has been 
equivalent, so far as the owners are concerned, to a much 
bigger reduction in working-costs than would be yielded 
by a reversion to the eight-hour day. The result has 
been an appreciable increase in the total demand for 
British coal, and a very marked increase in the export 
demand. But, on the mest optimistic calculation, and 
with a generous allowance for the possibility that the 
process is not yet complete, the increase in the aggregate 
demand above low-water mark cannot be put nearly as 
high as the 15 per cent. that would be necessary if the 
eight-hour day were not to accentuate unemployment 
among the miners. 

Nor does this way of putting it convey an adequate 
impression of the probable consequences. The subsidy, 
as we have said, means a much bigger reduction of costs 
to the coal-owners than would a return to the eight-hour 
day. Our coal would not become cheaper than it is now, 
if the eight-hour day were substituted for the subsidy ; 
it would necessarily become considerably dearer. The 
aggregate demand for our coal would therefore be less 
rather than greater than it is at present. Thus, as com- 
pared with the present position, there would be abso- 
lutely no compensation, in the shape of an increased 
demand, to set against the reduction in the number of 
miners required to produce a given quantity of coal. 
In any case, it is inevitable, we think, for reasons which 
we shal] touch on later, that the withdrawal of the sub- 
sidy will be followed by a serious and permanent increase 
in unemployment—an increase, possibly, to the worst 
figures of last summer. This alone will confront us with 
a problem before which we may well quail. When we 
say that the eight-hour day would, on any hypothesis 
which it is reasonable to entertain, accentuate unem- 
ployment, and very likely accentuate it greatly, we refer 
to the increase which it would bring over and above the 
unemployment which we must expect in any case when 
the subsidy is withdrawn. Perhaps even this is to 
under-estimate it. For, if hours were to be increased, it 
would be impossible to obtain also the same reduction 
in wages which may otherwise be obtainable, and which 
may lower costs to some extent. 
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In pressing the hours demand, as they have done 
this week before the Coal Commission, as their main 
constructive policy, the mine-owners exhibit, indeed, 
a narrowness and an obtuseness as gross as any of which 
the Duke of Northumberland accuses trade-union 
leaders. They observe that a particular colliery, which 
is now running at a heavy loss (or would be doing so 
but for the subsidy), would be enabled to make ends 
meet if it could get its workers to work another hour 
without extra pay; they feel that, if they were miners 
themselves, they would prefer this to a material sacrifice 
of weekly income; and, as longer hours would mean an 
economy in overhead charges which lower wages would 
not, they press the former, quite sincerely, as the most 
satisfactory course for all concerned. With nine mine- 
owners out of ten, that appears to be the end of their 
reflections on the matter. They do not pause to ask 
whether it would be as easy for the British coal industry 
as a whole, as it is for an individual colliery, to dispose 
of a largely increased output without drastic cuts in 


prices. We say that they do not pause to ask this ques- 
tion. At any rate, they have made no attempt to 
answer it. 


In our judgment, a general increase in hours (a 
greater degree of elasticity in certain cases is another 
matter) would be an unsound remedy for the present 
troubles of the coal industry, even if it were psycho- 
logically feasible. It points in the wrong direction. In 
part, certainly, our troubles are due to the fact that our 
costs of production are unduly high in comparison with 
those of other countries ; and this discrepancy must some- 
how be corrected. But that is not the whole story. The 
price of coal stands at an unremunerative level, even for 
countries with costs lower than our own. The coal trade 
is depressed throughout the world by a general tendency 
for production to outrun demand. An increase of hours 
in Britain, followed as it probably would be by a similar 
increase on the Continent, would only intensify this over- 
production and accentuate a ruinous competition from 
which no one, in the long run not even the coal con- 
sumers, would derive any benefit. On this matter, at 
least, the miners’ leaders, with their strong international 
sense, are by no means lacking in clear-sightedness. 

With these feelings and these convictions the miners 
will certainly not accept longer hours without a struggle, 
and, in a struggle over this issue, organized labour as a 
whole would almost certainly rally to their support. 
What, then, are the chances of a settlement along other 
lines? The gulf which yawns between the present price 
of coal and the price which would be necessary to sustain 
wages at their present level, is a huge one. It was the 
magnitude of this gulf which made the situation un- 
manageable last July ; and the subsidy has had the effect, 
as was only to be expected under world conditions of 
over-supply, of widening it still further. The serious- 
ness of the problem is vividly brought out in Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s summary of the coal-owners’ proposals and 
forecasts, which are based on an estimate of the price 
of coal higher than that now prevailing, and certainly 
not fantastically pessimistic. 


The owners’ proposals 

meant, said Sir Herbert, 
“that the miners should work one hour extra without 
any direct extra remuneration for that hour; that wages 
would have to be reduced by 6d. in South Wales, by 5s. 
or 6s. in other important districts, by over 15s. in 
Lancashire and Cheshire; that the owners would have 
to effect a reduction of 10 per cent. in other costs; that 
railway rates would have to be reduced by 25 per cent. ; 
that they had to contemplate the immediate dismissal, 
even though it might be temporary, of 100,000 men, and 
that at the end of that the industry as a whole would 
be earning no profits, but would be run at a loss of 
about Sd. per ton.” 


To this, Mr. Evan Williams, for the coal-owners, 
replied that “ the position that has to be faced at the 
end of April is probably worse than is shown here,’’ and 
that “it is hopeless, absolutely hopeless, to maintain the 
coal industry in existence except on a very much reduced 
scale.’’ We may reject the owners’ remedies; but their 


‘analysis, of the facts of the situation is not so easy to 


rebut. 

In face of this situation two conditions seem essen- 
tial if peace is to be preserved. On the one hand, the 
miners must be ready for a considerable sacrifice in 
wages. Their present earnings, it must be borne in 
mind, compare decidedly more favourably with their 
pre-war standards than those of workers in other “ un- 
sheltered ’’ trades; indeed, it is doubtful whether their 
real incomes, taking the miners as a whole, are appreci- 
ably lower than they were in 1913, which was a particu- 
larly good year for them. If a comparison be made with 
the average of the pre-war decade, they seem to have 
improved their position considerably, apart altogether 
from the shorter working-week. And in pre-war days 
they ranked: as a well-paid body of men. In the present 
plight of their industry, they cannot expect to escape 
from sacrifices on the scale which other unsheltered 
workers have had to make. Their wages are not so high 
that anyone need feel a grudge, if they can get them out 
of the industry ; but they are not so low as to give them 
any reasonable claim to get them out of the general tax- 
payer. The public on which the Conservative Govern- 
ment depends would oppose a continuance of this 
arrangement as stubbornly and as reasonably as the 
miners would a:lengthening of the working-day. 

On the other hand, it is idle to look for wage reduc- 
tions on the scale that would be required to bring our 
average costs of coal production into harmony with 
present selling-prices. The gulf is far too wide for that. 
Moreover, even if such a policy were feasible, it is ex- 
posed to something of the same objections as the policy 
of longer hours—the objection, namely, that it would 
intensify the excessive competition which is depressing 
the international coal markets, and plunge us still 
further into the morass. Some reduction of costs we 
must have, if we are not to be driven out of foreign 
markets almost altogether, not only in coal, but in other 
basic trades as well; but with a moderate reduction of 
costs, such as is not clearly and fundamentally impos- 
sible, we could at least maintain our exports on the 
scale which is really essential to our national economic 
life. With this, at all events, we shall have to be con- 
tent. And it follows that we must envisage as one of 
the fundamental elements of the problem that “very 
much reduced scale ’’ of coal production, of which Mr. 
Evan Williams speaks. Many of our poorer collieries 
must close down. This will make for higher coal prices, 
so that the remainder should be able to carry on with a 
moderate reduction of their costs. But more miners will 
be permanently unemployed, and the question of what to 
do about them is a question of the utmost gravity and 
difficulty, without any adequate parallel in our social 
history. 

This is a question on which it rests for the moment 
with the Coal Commission to advise. But what, once 
more, are our prospects of maintaining peace? No 
lengthening of hours; a reduction of wages which would 
make the miner’s earnings bear about the same relation 
to his pre-war earnings as those of the shipbuilder and 
the engineer; the easing of the transition by the con- 
tinuance of a much reduced subsidy on a diminishing 
scale; the frank recognition that many more pits will 
close, and many more miners be thrown out of work ; the 
foreshadowing of some scheme for regulating this pro- 
cess, as the central feature of a reorganization of the 
industry ; have we here the elements of a possible settle- 
ment? No one can feel very hopeful that we have. 
Altogether, it is very difficult to feel optimistic about 
May Ist. 
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THE FRENCH FRANC 
A Reply to Comments on “An Open Letter” 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 


N last week’s Nation I wrote an open letter 

| to the French Minister of Finance. My argu- 

ment ran :— 

(1) Is not a rise of franc prices inevitable in any case, 
and will not this rise, when it occurs, materially 
ease the problem of the Budget? 

(2) Would not a material increase in the rates of taxa- 
tion over-burden the French taxpayer beyond en- 
durance? Is it not better to depend on improved 
collection of the existing taxes? 

(3) Meanwhile the important and practical measure is 
to prevent the franc exchange from running away 
and to use the Bank of France’s gold for this pur- 
pose if necessary. 

Thus I made one prophecy: Prices will rise; and 
three counsels: Collect the taxes, peg the exchange, and 
trust to time. The reaction of the Financial Editors of 
London and Paris to these observations, throws light on 
the psychological difficulties of the French situation. 
Let me take six samples in order. 


Te Times. 

The Times argues that, because M. Poincaré’s 
policy of improving the exchange down to a parity with 
prices failed, the policy of bringing prices wp to a parity 
with the exchange would also fail. If I point out in 
reply that the two policies, being the exact opposite of 
one another, might perhaps produce opposite results, I 
shall, I fear, only lay myself open to the charge of 
“ cleverness.’’ For the Times continues: “ The financial 
problem is much more likely to be solved by straight- 
forward methods than by clever tricks. A reduction of 
expenditure, or higher taxes, or a mixture of both, is 
the proper method of restoring permanent order to the 
finances of our Ally.’’ 

Does the Times realize that the story about French- 
men paying no taxes is a myth? France is already one 
of the most heavily taxed countries in the world. Mr. 
Moulton, in his admirable and impartial volume on 
“The French Debt Problem,” calculates that in 1924, 
with taxes lower and collection less efficient than now, 
the revenue actually collected equalled 20 per cent. of 
the national income as compared with 18.5 per cent. 
in Great Britain. I think that he has underestimated 
the French national income, and that the true per- 
centage was not so high as he calculates. Nevertheless, 
when we remember that the income per capita in France 
is not much more than half what it is in Great Britain, 
I suggest that it is not reasonable for the Times to expect 
a solution from “the pressure of a resolute public 
opinion ’’ in France demanding a programme of higher 
taxes. 

THE MorntineG Post. 

The Financial Editor of the Mornine Post is “ en- 
tirely in accord’”’ with my two main proposals to peg 
the exchange and to collect the existing taxes. But he 
does not like the idea of rising prices. ‘“ We must con- 
fess that for our own part we would prefer to see the 
stabilization of the French exchange unaccompanied by 
any welcoming of a rise in internal prices.’’ I reply that 
the rise of prices will happen by mere lapse of time, 
unless the franc exchange is greatly improved, and that 
a material improvement of the franc is not only doomed 
to failure, but would, if it were successful, render the 
Budget problem incapable of solution. The export 
trades cannot permanently retain their present advan- 
tage unless the franc exchange goes on falling ever 


further. For it only requires time for internal prices 
to catch up. French prices are rising every month. May 
I not legitimately point out that in this respect time is 
on the Treasury’s side? 


THe MAaNcHESTER GUARDIAN. 

The City Editor agrees with me: “Mr. Keynes’s 
prescription is a simple one and one which will commend 
itself to most external students of French finance.’”’ But 
he wonders whether Frenchmen will ever be persuaded to 
use their gold reserve “ for the only purpose for which it 
can ever have been designed.’’ The leader-writer in the 
same issue doubts whether any effective scheme for 
attaining financial equilibrium will ever pass the French 
Chamber, so that all words are wasted. He is very 
possibly right. 


Le Ficaro. 

M. Romier sees “ the logic of my system.’’ But his 
objection is short and to the point. If an attempt were 
made to stabilize the exchange before the Budget is 
balanced and before external and internal prices are in 
equilibrium, he believes that all the gold in the Bank 
of France would disappear abroad. Here is a clear 
issue. I do not agree with him at all. The disequili- 
brium between external and internal prices is an aid, 
and not a hindrance, to stabilization at present levels. 
In my opinion, the Bank of France might have to sell 
some gold to prove that it was in earnest. But as soon 
as confidence was established in the Bank’s intentions, 
the danger would be, not that the flow of gold would con- 
tinue indefinitely, but that the franc exchange would 
improve too much and too fast. It would be desirable 
that the Bank of France should not only sell gold at 
(say) 28 francs to the dollar, but should also buy dollars 
at (say) 26 francs; and I should not be surprised if in 
the first three months the Bank were to buy more dollars 
than it sold gold. 


Le Temps. 

I am not very clear about the comments of 
Le Temps. They contend that a rise of prices would 
aggravate, and not lighten, the budgetary burden, be- 
cause the expenses would rise more than the receipts. 
It is evident that some of the budgetary expenses would 
rise. But since from a third to a half of these expenses 
are fixed in terms of francs, the contention of Le Temps 
needs more proofs than they supply. They conclude 
that I am too pessimistic about the eventual equilibrium 
level of prices and the exchange. If so, is not this an 
argument for stabilizing the franc at not worse than 
30 francs to the dollar? Le Temps does not say a word 
about my proposal to use the Bank’s gold for this 
purpose. 

L’ INFORMATION. 

M. Robert Wolfi’s important article offers the most 
interesting comment... He argues that I have exaggerated 
the proportion of the debt service to the total expendi- 
ture. If he is correct in putting the debt service for 
1926 at less than 13 milliards, his criticism is well- 
founded. I was under the impression that, including 
sinking funds and pension debt, the figure approached 
22 milliards, and that, leaving out pensions (which prob- 
ably ought to be left out for this purpose), it approached 
18} milliards. He argues from this that, whilst I am 
right that internal prices will and must rise somewhat, 
they need not rise nearly so high as I indicate. He adds 


. —which is also news to me—that, even as things are, 


the Budget very nearly balances. From this, he pro- 
ceeds to the logical conclusion that France can reason- 
ably hope to stabilize the franc at a better figure than 
the 25 to 30 francs to the dollar which I indicated. He 
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does not commit himself to a precise level, but seems to 
hint at 20 francs. 

Now one might have supposed that M. Wolff, see- 
ing that he is not averse to my general line of thought 
and only criticizes me for being too pessimistic, would 
concur in my proposal that the Bank of France should 
at least see to it that the franc does not fall below 30 
francs to the dollar. But no! He sees no objection to 
using the Bank’s gold for this purpose, provided such 
measures are postponed until after all the psychological 
causes which are leading to the export of capital have 
disappeared ! 

O unchanging France! O wide and vasty Channel! 
To a Frenchman the gold reserves are always for orna- 
ment, not for use—the family jewels. To an English- 
man they are always for use, and not for ornament—the 
family cash. It was so before the war; it was so during 
the war; and it is so now. On this point my English 
critics all support me; on this point my French critics 
all reject me. The MancuestTer Guarpian is right. The 
French gold is purely ornamental and might just as well 
plug the teeth of the public for any use it is. 

But I suspect other motives also in this universal 
reluctance in Paris to fix the franc exchange. Too many 
people think that they have an interest in depreciation. 
A situation is being created, as erstwhile in Berlin, 
where the whole Parisian population are in some way or 
another bears of the franc. Every exporter, every 
holder of a foreign security, every waiter who owns a 
dollar bill, is better pleased when he reads in his evening 
paper that the franc has weakened than when he reads 
that it is stronger. The waiter calculates that his dollar 
bill is worth another franc; he forgets to calculate that 
his tips are worth less dollars. So too the investor. Per- 
haps these secret, never-expressed, predilections are a 
more important factor than is recognized. If Frenchmen 
want to prevent the franc from falling, they will use 
their gold. If not, not. 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM AND 
LABOUR 


IR,—Your frank discussion on the political situa- 

S tion has caused something like a sensation in 

political circles. Some have suspected that you 
are inspired by “ex-Cabinet Ministers.’ The more 
insane of the Labour Revolutionary Party believe that 
you are endeavouring to revive a Liberalism which in 
their foolishness they had deemed to be dead. The more 
insane among the anti-Labour Liberals believe that you 
are trying to drive the lambs of innocent Liberalism 
into the Socialist fold. To me it seems that you are 
facing the truth, and forcing others to face the truth— 
others with whom uncertainty and fear are such 
dominant factors that they prefer, like ostriches, to bury 
their heads in the sand, in the belief that if they see 
nothing, there is nothing to be seen. 

I do not entirely agree with your conclusions, but T 
recognize that you have demonstrated many of their in- 
evitable alternatives. In commenting on past effort, I 
can testify that during all the four years of the Coalition, 
both in the Press and in conversation with my friends 
of the Labour Party, in every talk or article, we found 
ourselves in agreement that Liberal and Labour should 
unite in a kind of “Bloc des Gauches” against the 
dominant Tory majority, largely represented by members 
carried into the House of Commons on minority votes ; 
and that there was no fundamental difficulty in agree- 
ment upon a progressive policy, common to both sides, 


which would fully occupy a Parliament. Indeed, in one 
great daily newspaper, Mr. Clynes, who was then leader 
of the Labour Opposition, and myself wrote articles in 
parallel columns, suggesting such an agreement if an 
election showed that Liberal and Labour together had a 
majority over Toryism. Where, however, I found one 
difficulty lay was in any arrangement concerning the 
constituencies. The Labour leaders seemed never able 
to assert (as, for example, Parnell asserted) the 
authority of the central organization; and tiny groups 
of fanatics and disciples who had read Karl Marx, or 
acclaimed Lenin, or who honestly thought that 
Socialism could be created in a year, were allowed to 
prevent any suggestion of agreements leading to an 
electoral change which would make it possible to obtain 
dominance for a party of reform. 

And so there came a series of elections in which the 
Conservatives usually obtained a majority in the 
House of Commons with a minority vote of the elec- 
torate. And under the present electoral system there 
appears no reason why this should not obtain for all 
time. However, in 1923 the position was changed, 
and Liberal and Labour together held a substantial 
majority. This was the period in which something might 
have been done to produce a Left Bloc. It cannot be 
denied that the responsibility for the refusal of such 
efforts rests with some of the leaders of the Labour 
Party. It may be, perhaps, that in this generation it is 
too late to reverse the processes of time. 

First Mr. Asquith boldly declared that he would 
support a minority Labour Government in the House of 
Commons, and give them an honest deal. For this 
decision he has been much criticized since the event, 
and undoubtedly great pressure was exercised upon 
him to decide otherwise. Obviously he thought that 
those with whom he would have to deal would be in- 
spired by the same spirit of generosity and common sense 
which ‘he himself had revealed. The results, however, 
were disastrous. The Liberals maintained the Labour 
Party in power against the repeated onslaughts and 
mockery of the Tories until the day when Mr. Mac- 
Donald committed political suicide over the Campbell 
case. But they received little reciprocity, even in con- 
sultation, far less in conflict. The Labour leaders, with 
some honourable exceptions, made no attempt to formu- 
late any practicable policy which Liberals and Labour 
alike could support, or to co-operate with those who, out 
of office, were giving them the experience and the 
emoluments and the prestige of official life. That the 
thing was not impossible was demonstrated in certain 
instances. Mr. Snowden welcomed and generously 
acknowledged the help of the Liberals in the passage of 
his Free Trade Budget. Mr. J. H. Thomas consulted 
the Liberals concerning the Bill for ensuring the Trish 
Boundary Settlement, and only by the help of such 
Liberals was the peaceful settlement assured. I myself 
was appointed by the head of our party to deal with the 
most controversial measure of the session, which at every 
stage was bitterly opposed by the Conservatives, and 
only kept alive by Liberal votes. I found that Mr. 
Wheatley, the so-called extreme revolutionist, possessed 
all the qualities of political sagacity. We laid our cards 
on the table. We negotiated as to what he could accept 
in amendment and what we could vote for. Every 
promise which he made he honestly kept when the 
Bill was discussed on report stage, and every promise we 
made was kept by us. And the result was the passage 
of the only substantial social reform measure which 
stands to the credit of the Parliament of 1924. On the 
other hand, although it seems almost incredible, it ap- 
pears to be the truth that Mr, MacDonald never con- 
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sulted Mr. Asquith on any subject on which the support 
of Mr. Asquith was essential. Mr. Ponsonby was three 
months “ negotiating ’’ a treaty with the Russian Bol- 
sheviks, which was finally broken off during an all-night 
sitting, and only hastily huddled together the next day 
as a result of pressure from the extreme Labour rank 
and file. During all those three months he never made 
the slightest approach to any Liberal leader—which he 
could have done at any hour of any day—to learn what 
modifications, if any, were necessary in order that the 
thing should pass through Parliament. And all the time 
those Liberals who were marching through the Govern- 
ment lobbies to save Labour from inevitable defeat at 
Westminster were being attacked with infinite bitter- 
ness and ferocity, in their own constituencies, by the 
very party who, if some of its leaders had not gone 
seemingly mad, would be in office to-day. 

It was the attempt to remove this pitiful state of 
affairs which led the Liberals to introduce Proportional 
Representation. Many of them were not enamoured of 
the system, and some had definitely spoken against it. 
But it might at least have avoided bitterness, for under 
such a system individual does not fight against in- 
dividual, and it might have led on to an agreed reform- 
ing policy which might have occupied the attention of 
Parliament for at least four or five years. But the bulk 
of the Labour men who had been pledged to it broke 
their pledges immediately and threw it out. Mr. Hen- 
derson, who was replying for the Government, made 
some remarks concerning the alternative vote, and I 
interrupted his speech to ask him whether he would sup- 
port this as another alternative to meet an impossible 
situation. But I was answered, not by argument, but 
by bluster and brag. ; 

The fact is that no electoral change is possible until 
the Labour leaders face two fundamental realities. The 
first is that the majority of the working people have 
no intention of voting for a Socialist Party, and that, 
even if you exclude the so-called middle and upper 
classes, the Conservatives at the last election had a clear 
majority over Labour. 

The second is that there is no inevitabie law that 
Liberalism shall perish; that, even with candidates in 
little more than half the constituencies, it polled a little 
over three million votes in the darkest hour of its for- 
tunes. And if the ill-advised publicists of Labour devote 
their energies rather to assailing Liberal parties and 
Liberal ideas than attempting means of possible on- 
slaught on a common foe, for ten or twenty years that 
common foe will be in power, and few, if any, of those 
who have been in office in a Labour Government will be 
in office again. 


”? 


I therefore welcome your appeal as a basis of dis- 
cussion. The appeal is to the masses of the people, and 
not to the leaders, who, many of them, are afraid of 
their own followers. And it is these masses, rather than 
the leaders, who will decide the future. Personally 1 
cannot see much hope in the advocacy of any particular 
electoral machinery, in view of the fact that nothing 
can be done in this Parliament unless the Conservatives 
pass some measure of change; and it is obvious that 
they will never pass a measure of change which will 
deprive them of the advantage which they possess at 
present. I prefer the second ballot to the alternative 
vote, because with the alternative vote you vote in 
darkness as to what is to be the general result; while 
with the second ballot you can come together and make 
arrangements for mutual support for definite measures 
of reform in a definite Parliament—with all that give- 
and-take of compromise without which Parliamentary 
government is impossible. The great advantage which 


Proportional Representation has over both is that here 
you are not definitely fighting for the rejection of a man 
whom you admire, whose practical aims are the same as 
yours, and that therefore the discussion passes to the 
merits of measures instead of turning on the merits of 
individuals. And it is the merit of measures rather than 
that of individuals which I want discussed to-day, see- 
ing, as I do, the present minority Government impotent 
and ignorant in all questions of the final needs of the 
nation, and in its long continuance destined to prove 
fatal to this great nation and Empire.—Yours, &c., 


Cuartes F. G. Mastarman. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


ISQUIET about the coal outlook is deepened the 
D more one comes into contact with those who 
know. I see that Mr. Lloyd George—who has 
returned from Italy as resilient as ever, and furnished 
by Vesuvius with a new metaphor—says the subsidy is 
going to cost the country fifty millions before we have 
done. Mr. Churchill’s figures have gone up by geo- 
metrical progression, but not to this height as yet. 
The serious thing is that no one sees how the subsidy can 
be dropped. I heard Mr. Churchill in the House of 
Commons play with the idea that the Commission is 
going to produce some miraculous solution without con- 
vincing anyone, not excluding himself. Nobody believes 
it. The desperate efforts to save money on education, 
insurance, and public works are probably to be explained 
by the Cabinet’s fear that money and ever more money 
must be found for the mines. What is the alternative? 
The owners stand pat ; the miners will not hear of longer 
hours and lower wages. Stop the subsidy, and 
hundreds of pits will close, while no reform, nationaliza- 
tion or unification, can have time to save the situation, 
even if the owners would swallow reform. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Cook cheerily talks disaster. The subsidy is nothing 
but a drug, but it looks as if the patient cannot stand 
its dropping without a collapse. At a much earlier 
stage the granting of a subsidy to tide over the transi- 
tion to some such scheme as “‘ Coal and Power ”’ outlines, 
might have saved us. The Government has bungled it. 
* & + 
Like everyone else I read Mr. Baldwin’s romantic 
tribute to the classics with unalloyed pleasure. The 
bouquets that have been showered upon him were well- 
deserved. He does this sort of thing supremely well, 
and with an artistic simplicity that is irresistible. The 
artist in Mr. Baldwin is often overlooked. He is a 
master of skilful repetition. So often does he tell us 
that he is a plain man that we accept him as such. In 
that case, we must enlarge the ordinary reading of the 
word to include a wide and sensitive literary culture, a 
true feeling for the harmony of words, and a subtle sense 
of what will fit the occasion. The setting of the scene 
when he addressed the Classical Association suited its 
spirit. The fine old hall blazed with academic colours, 
and there in the midst was the plain man lisping as it 
were his beautifully calculated periods. The classical 
tradition has been well upheld by our Prime Ministers. 
Yet who among his predecessors could have achieved just 
that combination of genuine emotion with literary form? 
Gladstone, with all his multitudinous speech, was with- 
out the gift of phrase, and how many sentences have 
been saved from the flood? Perhaps half a dozen. Lord 
Balfour—to use another great name at random—is, for 
all his gifts and wisdom, woefully lacking in the anti- 
septic of style. ‘“ They knock at the heart like the drum 
taps of the Fifth Symphony.’”’ That is something new 
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in the eloquence of Prime Ministers. The concluding 
passage about the English bell heard at Fiesole was per- 
fect—too good to suffer a translation into feeble verse 
in a newspaper. 

* * 

On the last day of the session I heard Mr. Kirkwood 
overwhelming the blushing Mr. Baldwin with his for- 
midable praise. The Prime Minister had called the 
slums of Glasgow “damnable,” and thereby became a 
human being to the prophet of Dumbarton. Mr. Kirk- 
wood has sense enough to know that steel houses are 
better than no houses at all, and he said so. He is the 
darling of Scottish Labour, and has been spared in the 
burst of intolerant abuse that Scottish Labour has been 
pouring out ever since upon the steel house and its 
backers. Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, who beat Lord Oxford 
at Paisley, has not got off so easily. What interests me 
is a priceless sentence in the speech of one of his critics 
at the I.L.P. meeting. “ Party policy,’’ said this dis- 
ciplinarian, “ ought to be the touchstone of his activity.’ 
Could anything be more politically immoral, or a shorter 
cut to the suicide of Labour as an influence? A Labour 
Member who dares to think it better for the Glasgow 
slumdweller to live in a clean makeshift of a house than 
in a one-room hovel is to be silent because “ party policy 
ought to be the touchstone of his activity.’’ Personally, 
I think the Building Unions (and employers) of Scotland 


are sinning against the light. And they must know it. 
* . . 


John Howard, the bicentenary of whose birth is to 
be celebrated this month, is often called the first great 
prison reformer. He was, more accurately, the first 
great inspector of prisons and visitor of prisons. Before 
there can be reform someone must collect the facts and 
force them on the common mind. This was the task of 
this delicate, orderly Puritan gentleman, who was swept 
by his passion for getting to know the worst into a life 
of melodrama. He obtained a world reputation in his 
own time by his unexampled obstinacy in smelling out 
evils. This habit of thrusting his nose into other people’s 
prisons cost him his life in the end. He had the indomit- 
able tirelessness of his contemporary Wesley. An 
accident started him on his amazing career. As High 
Sheriff of Bedford he discovered that people who had 
been acquitted were left to rot in prison because they 
could not pay the gaolers’ fees. And what prisons! 
Everyone who has read a little of Fielding or Smollett 
knows something of the horrors which Howard described 
in his vast forgotten book so as to shock even the tough 
eighteenth-century conscience. Curiously enough, some 
of the worst features of the modern prison date from the 
era of comparative enlightenment which followed 
Howard’s revelations. The eighteenth-century prison 
was filthy and incredibly brutal, but if literature is to be 
trusted, the scientific horrors of silence and solitary con- 
finement were unknown in it. There is a sense in which 
by making the prison more seemly you make it more 
grossly inhumane. The Howard League for Penal 
Reform, which carries on the spirit of the old hero’s life- 
work, has done much to humanize what can never be 
made fully human. But youths and girls under twenty- 
one are still sent to ordinary prisons to come into con- 
tact with old offenders—to take one crying scandal alone. 
Medical and psychological research into the causes of 
crime and its treatment is only beginning. And England 
still has capital punishment. 

* * * 

‘We have all enjoyed the trouncing which Mr. 
St. John Ervine has been giving poor Mr. Dennis Eadie 
in the MornInG Post. Mr. Eadie, as they say, was 
asking for it. He should have left Mr. St. John Ervine 
alone. That robustious critic is a bonny fighter, and, 


like Dr. Johnson, if his pistol doesn’t go off he knocks 
you down with the butt end. There is an old-fashioned 
vigour about his controversial methods which pleases 
in a mealy-mouthed age. And Mr. St. John Ervine has 
got the facts. That the London theatre is throttled 
almost to suffocation by the rent profiteer is one incon- 
testable fact. That theatre-production and theatre-going 
are consequently preposterously expensive are other 
derivative facts. One is not disposed to reproach Mr. 
St. John Ervine if his anger goads him into violence. 
Anyone who has stood in a queue, or paid for a seat 
without seeing the stage, or put down a fancy price for 
a thin entertainment will applaud him. The actor and 
actress outside the galaxy of stars suffer too, for never 
were the conditions of life so precarious for them. Mr. 
Dion Boucicault, that experienced man of the theatre 
and fine actor, is impressive on that point. He advises 
young actors to go to Canada, where there are better 
opportunities and more money. This is bitter counsel. 
Meanwhile, playgoers with decent ideals and small means 
tend to desert the theatre as not worth the trouble and 
expense. Or they are content with such simple shows 
as that given by the Arts League of Service, which are 
cheap and full of delight. Salvation will come, I believe, 
from the growth of this amateur or community spirit. 
* * * 

I should like to see something come of Sir William 
Bragg’s plea for a systematic study of trade lore. There 
is a great neglected field of interest here. Folk lore has 
been done, even overdone. Trade lore, the customs of 
industry, the reasons why workmen handle their tools 
in a certain way, all the fascinating fundamentals of 
processes—these things are so close to our eyes that we 
do not see them or bother about them. And yet such 
things embody centuries of patient experiment and un- 
conscious knowledge painfully acquired. Such an inquiry 
needs a special kind of tact and sympathy, for the 
workman is often not only inarticulate about what he 
knows best, but is impatient with anyone who knows 
nothing of his technique. Professor Bragg has been 
exploring the unknown, and these “ Juvenile ’’ lectures 
on the technique of trades have been brilliantly suc- 
cessful. He carries on the Royal Institution tradition 
of close sympathy between the scientist and the trades. 
Davy had it, and saved the lives of multitudes of miners 
with his lamp; Faraday, his pupil and successor, was a 
genius of humanity and understanding. If trade lore 
became a popular study it would no longer be possible 
for a man to live his life in Lancashire in complete 
ignorance of the commonest processes of the cotton trade, 
or a Sheffield man to be conscious of iron and steel only 
by the smoke. 

* * * 

The Sargent show at the Royal Academy attracts 
attention again to the inscrutable personality of that 
great painter. It is too easily assumed that everyone 
has an outfit of opinions. Sargent may be said to have 
had no opinions outside the technique of his extra- 
ordinary accomplishment, or if he had he kept them 
remarkably well to himself. I am told that the writer 
who is preparing his Life is finding it extremely 
difficult to get hold of any letters which are of the least 
use as self-expressions. The poverty of the material in 
this sense is heart-breaking. Sargent was very much in 
the world, but not of it—a man of baffling reserve, if, 
as some doubt, there was anything to reserve that he did 
not put into his pictures. When he died the crop of 
anecdotes was notably scanty. His horror of publicity 
and public appearances was part of his detachment from 
the contacts that enslave more complex beings. If he 
had liked he could have been President of the Royal 
Academy, but his retention of his American nationality 
made that impossible. It is a humorous saying in circles 
not too friendly to the Academy that he retained it for 
that reason. Americans are claiming him as an Ameri- 
can celebrity, and so he was to the extent that he was 
born in Florence, of American parents, and had a cosmo- 
politan training. It is enough for us that this Inter- 
national man liked to live and work in England. 

Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


Sir,—Your articles on “ Liberalism and Labour” raise 
many issues which the present crises in Parliamentary gov- 
ernment in Europe may well incline students of politics to 
consider anew. May I comment on the articles in so far as 
they touch upon Proportional Representation ? 

“The great objection to P.R.,” you say, “is not its 
complexity or its practical difficulties, but the fact that it 
is the enemy of majority government and of the two-party 
system.’’ There is so much loose writing on political ques- 
tions that it is advisable to define our terms. What is meant 
by “majority government”’’? The phrase is open to two 
interpretations. It may mean government by a single party 
which commands a majority of votes in the House of Com- 
mons, whether that party is supported by a majority of the 
citizens or not. “ Majority government’’ may also mean 
that the machinery of elections and of government provides 
some assurance that the policies submitted to and carried by 
Parliament refiect the wishes of a majority of the citizens. 

Che difference between these two meanings of “ majority 
government ” is important. It is difficult to choose current 
illustrations without appearing to raise party issues. My 
statements, however, are made in no party spirit, and from 
other years other illustrations could be taken. But, dealing 
with present-day politics, it is known that the Conservative 
members of the present House of Commons—who form a 
large majority of the House—were elected by a minority of 
those who voted. In virtue of their large majority in seats, 
the Government has proposed and carried important changes 
in fiscal policies which may have historic consequences. It is 
also proposing changes in education policy. Such changes 
in policy are in conformity with the principle of “ majority 
government’’ if the words are used with the first of the 
meanings given above, but both changes may be quite con- 
trary to the principle of ‘ majority government” if the 
words mean that the wishes of the majority of the electors 
should prevail in national decisions. 

In this connection there is much confusion in thought 
between two related but distinct aspects of self-government— 
(1) the election of members of a representative Parliament, 
and (2) majority rule. Clearly the decisions taken by Par- 
liament will not necessarily reflect the will of a majority of 
the people if substantial bodies of opinion have no spokesmen 
there. If, as is claimed, more than four million electors are 
so attached to the principle of Free Trade that they desire 
the preservation of the Liberal Party, and if these Lave 
little or no representation, the decisions of Parliament in 
respect of fiscal changes may be contrary to the wishes oj 
a majority of the people. To ensure “ majority rule” a 
Parliament must be fairly representative, and because P.R 
provides such a Parliament, P.R. is an aid, and not an 
obstacle, to real majority government. 

In speaking of P.R. you use the phrase “ representa- 
tional exactitude.’ This and many similar phrases that 
critics use may appeal to easily excited prejudice (the great 
bane of serious political discussion), but they reveal a mis- 
understanding of the mentality and aims of the British 
advocates of P.R. They are not worried about the last 
degree of exactitude: they are concerned to redress such 
serious violations of the representative principle as are dis- 
closed in the following figures from the last election :— 


SOUTHERN ENGLAND 


the eleven Counties, including Boroughs, south of a line 
jeining the Thames to the Severn (all seats were contested) 
Party Votes Seats 
Unionist 1 406,702 84 
Labour 423 873 0 
Libera 445,726 | 


Nor is the exclusion of the Labour and Liberal citizens 
of Southern England from taking part in the decisions of 
Parliament compensated by the fact that there may be some 
forty mining constituencies in which the pendulum has 
ceased to swing, and where substantial minorities, perhaps 
for a lifetime, have no prospect of exercising any effective 
influence, through representation, on national decisions. 

These consiferations, it may be said, do not outweigh 
the primary need of providing a Government with a majority 
of seats. But even the single-member system is now a most 


uncertain instrument for this purpose. No single party in 
a post-war British election has polled an absolute majority 
of the votes. In 1922 and in 1924 our electoral system gave, 
nevertheless, a majority of seats to one party. In 1923 it 
failed to do so, and if there is any substantial reaction 
against the present Government, this may happen again. 
In the recent election in Canada the single-member system 
failed to give any one party a majority. After any election, 
Great Britain or any one of the Dominions may be con- 
fronted with a situation in which no one party has a 
majority. 

This, it may be urged, is the reason why it is so neces- 
sary to restore the two-party system. The issues involved 
are so important that I shall ask your permission to devote 
a second letter to their consideration.—Yours, &c., 

Joun H. Humrnneys. 

82, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

January 9th, 1926. 


Siz,—From the point of view of Liberals in difficult con- 
stituencies (such as those in the West of Scotland), I doubt 
the wisdom at the present time of your most interesting 
articles on Liberal strategy, and of all similar discussions. 

Many changes may come before the General Election. 
The out-and-out Tories or the left-wing Socialists may break 
up their own parties and indirectly help us. But we are the 
weakest party at present ; in many constituencies the electors 
hardly know that we exist; and the other two parties are 
united in wishing to squeeze us out. Surely, then, this is not 
the time for us to count our chickens before they are hatched 
or to offer alliances which only bring confusion and con- 
tempt, but rather to stand firm in the constituencies, like 
Luther with his “ Here I stand, I can do no other, God 
help me.” . 

“ Few and weak as we are,” we can say, “ we are Libe- 
rals, and we believe Liberalism to be, in the main, right, 
and the other parties wrong.’’ Then we can preach our doc- 
trine straight and full to the electors ; they may not immedi- 
ately vote for us, but they can understand and more or less 
respect us—and because we really are, in the main, right and 
the other parties really are, in the main, wrong, time will 
be on our side. The only thing we should ask from either of 
the other parties is a change in the method of election—if 
not P.R., then the alternative vote in the present con- 
stituencies. 

The electors do not understand mancuvring. The 
almost desperate fact about the Liberal Party is not that it 
is so small, but that it appears so vaporous and shifting, 
something that must cling to one support or other, not a 
thing that any solid elector could put his trust in or stand 
on. Therefore it is possible to agree with much that is in 
your articles and in Professor Gilbert Murray’s ‘“ What 
Liberalism Stands For,’’ and yet to doubt their wisdom. 

We are not at present in a strong enough position to 
approach other parties. What we have to do first is to 
recover our own soul, and let other parties or parts of 
parties draw nearer to us if and when they like. The less 
we think meantime of “strategy ” the better, unless it be 
the strategy of Garibaldi’s forlorn hope—“ hunger, thirst, 
forced marches... .’’ Italy was made in the end.— 
Yours, &c., 

EvizaBetuH B. MircHe tw. 

Biggar, Lanarkshire. 

January 6th, 1926. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FRENCH FRANC 

Sir,—Mr. Keynes’s article on the French franc was 
everything that your readers have learned to expect from 
him, but it should have been addressed to the French 
people, and not to the unfortunate individual who at any 
given moment happens to be Chancellor of the French 
Exchequer. 

The reason for this is that the difficulty lies essentially 
in the psychology of the French people, who show the same 
tenacity in resisting any increase in prices that can pos- 
sibly be avoided, as English organized workers show in 
resisting wages reductions. It is about as much use advis- 
ing the French Government to let internal prices rise as 
it would be to advise the English Government to force down 
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wages generally in order to adjust our own economic condi- 
tions to the Gold Standard. 

As a result of frequent visits to France and of some 
experience of the difficulty of selling English machines in 
that country, I can confirm that the disease France is 
suffering from is largely maladjustment of prices. In fact, 
sO s00n as one pays one’s taxi from the station to one’s 
hotel one realizes that French standards of prices are 
entirely unreasonable. But a proposal even to raise the 
taxi fares roused as much hullabaloo as a proposal to 
reduce municipal employees’ wages would do in London. 

The moral is that Governmental action in such matters 
is still conditioned by public opinion, and that people get 
the kind of government they deserve in financial affairs as 
well as in other fields of human activity. Unfortunately, 
the French people are quite out of touch with reality in 
financial affairs, and the present series of political crises is 
an inevitable part of their economic education.—Yours, &c., 

5 z. 

[Mr. Keynes writes: “ The difference, as I see it, be- 
tween the French and English situations, is this. Here 
equilibrium requires lower prices, in France higher 
prices. Now it is very easy for politicians here 
to say that prices ought to be lower, but very hard for 
them to do it. On the other hand, it is very difficult for 
politicians in France to say that prices ought to be higher, 
but very easy to do it. Thus in practice it will be easier to 
secure equilibrium in France.’ 


PROFESSOR E. G. BROWNE 

Sin,—Many of your readers will have appreciated 
Sir E. Denison Ross’s deeply interesting sketch of the late 
Professor Edward Browne (Sir Thomas Adams Professor oi 
Arabic at Cambridge) in the Times of the 11th inst. Will 
you allow me to add a humble tribute to his memory 
through the medium of your columns? 

Sir Denison Ross dwells upon Professor Browne's 
unique qualifications in the realm of Oriental scholarship. 
I would like to bring to the remembrance of his numerous 
friends and admirers something of the more human and per- 
sonal side of his character, which made him so lovable and 
inspiring a personality. 

We are told that he had a “unique understanding of 
the Persian mentality.’’ And it was just the insight and 
imagination which that understanding involved that distin- 
guished the man, and made even his erudition alive and 
human. Here was no detached and dryasdust scholar, 
remote from the realities of the present. His knowledge of 
the past only quickened his interest in the things of to-day. 

Arabia and Persia and Egypt were to him no mere 
museums of antiquarian research. How could they be? 
They were full of his intimate personal friends. His mental 
affinity with the Persians indeed was unique among Eng- 
lishmen. If he had his favourites among the races, it was 
because he loved and understood them in this special sense. 

But he loved them especially if he thought they were 
treated unjustly. His sense of justice was, I imagine, the 
strongest thing about him. It was finely tempered and 
unusually quick, and it moulded and gave the direction to 
his whole personality. It leapt out like a flame at the 
sight or the knowledge of cruelty or oppression. Especially 
so when we as a nation bore a share of responsibility. That 
stung him to the quick. The Denshawis and Amritsars of 
history outraged his conscience. Equally so did the 
blockade of Germany after the war was over, and its toll of 
children’s lives. I shall never forget the passion with which 
he spoke of that chapter of history, nor the letter which 
covered a cheque for £100 for the German relief work of the 
Save the Children Fund. It kept one children’s ward open 
in a Berlin hospital that winter; and in the economic crisis 
of 1923 I happen to know of the stream of gifts that passed 
over the barriers of hatred and custom-houses, and found 
their way to the homes of former colleagues in scholarship 
in Germany. His was a tender, pitiful heart. 

Urged on by these purest of impulses, it was natural 
that Browne should throw himself in the political sphere 
into the cause of nationality. Since his special loves among 
the nations—the Mohammedan races—were not yet fully 
fledged, had not yet independence and equality complete in 
the modern world, his sympathies compelled him to serve 


that cause alone, and refuse to look further. Perhaps his 
vision was limited. Equality and freedom were more impor- 
tant to him than unity. Nations, with a big N, must be 
born before the League to unite them. It was tragic that 
the last days of his life were overclouded by such horrors as 
the bombardment of Damascus and the bombing of the 
villages of the Riff. 

But apart from his burning sense of justice, I think 
the very texture of his personality compelled him to prize 
above all things the differences and distinctions that 
nationality implied, and, in spite of its possible abuses, to 
herald the growth of it everywhere. Variety, exuberance, 
intricacy, these things delighted him. So did the colour and 
aroma of locality, the distinctive local setting of art and 
tradition. Uniformity, standardization—the inevitable trend 
of to-day—repelled and discomfited him. And it is through 
the special atmosphere of the East that one easiest recalls 
him ; can best remember the tone of his voice through the 
subtle colours of his carpets and tiles and calligraphic 
designs, through the touch of the quaint and the childlike 
in the little blue bead at his watch-chain. 

For the Oriental students of Cambridge he made a 
unique and beautiful home. And to them in their double 
loss—for what of distinction and grace his wife contributed 
is not to be put in words—we offer our heartfelt sympathy. 
—Yours, &c., VicTORIA DE BUNSEN. 

14, North Street, Westminster. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AND M. KISLING 

Sir,—The International Society’s communication to M. 
Kisling published in your last issue is one of fifty-three 
duplicates of a typed circular (including the signature) 
referring to specifically invited works. 

But despite its circular form, and absence of “ cate- 
gorical ” reference to the matter, I do not question M. Kis- 
ling’s good faith if he misinterpreted it as an acquiescence to 
the substitution of other works for that invited. 

It transpires, however, that he neglected any action in 
result, and that the paintings which eventually arrived were 
really sent by a third person, M. Michaux, whose property 
they are! 

M. Michaux wrote at the same time explaining that he 
acted on information which came to him “ par hasard,” 
owing to the “ négligeance habituelle de ces artistes.”’ 

Moreover, his shipment was late, and not through the 
Society’s agent, which rendered it impossible to check or 
stop it. 

Finally, the sender, at any rate, realized the paintings 
were only submitted, and offered to exchange them if not 
approved—which time did not permit. 

His letter is as follows :— 

PERSONNELLE: 

INTERNALIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULPTORS. 

41, Bryanston Square, Londres, W.1. 

MBssSIEURS,—Tout & fait par hasard, j’ai pris connais- 
sance de votre lettre, du 13 Aout adressée & Monsieur Kis- 
ling et celui ci ne vous a pas répondu car je lui achetait 
toute sa production et il me pensait pas, avec la négligeance 
habituelle de ces artistes, que votre demande pouvait 
m’intresser. 

Comme vous le voyez bien, je suis le correspondant de 
la NORTHERN TRANSPORT a Londres qui a eu |’oblige- 
ance de se mettre en rapport avec vous et c’est pour cette 
raison que je n’al pas passé par Monsieur Pottier pour les 
envois comme vous le demandiez étant nous mémes de la 
partie. 

Je serai tout disposé, si vous ne jugez pas les toiles & 
votre gout, d’en evoyer d’autres car il m’en reste quelques 
unes. Kisling comme vous devez le savoir, se revéle de 
plus en plus un artiste de premier ordre et son récent 
succés au Salon de |’Automne confirme ce que j’avais devine 
depuis longtemps. [1 fait actuellement des ceuvres qui sont 
appelés & avoir un retentissant succes. 

Recevez, Messieurs, nos sincéres salutations. 

R. MICHAUX. 

Paris, 2, Rue de Rocroy, 

Le 24 Octobre, 1925. 

If your Paris contributor is aware of this letter, er 
the circumstances, he becomes rather disingenuous; if not, 
his amiable interventions should be more particularly 
informed in future. 

Meanwhile, the genesis of your assumption that the 
Royal Academy was dubiously implicated in the organiza- 
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tion of the International Exhibition remains a matter of 
speculation—and Mr. Sickert’s comment unanswered.— 
Yours, &c., Francis Howarp, 
Hon. Secretary, International Society. 
January 4th, 1926. 


[Omicron writes: ‘I must now leave it to my readers to 
judge between M. Kisling, on the one hand, and Mr. Howard 
and the gentleman of the ‘ Northern Transport,’ whose 
letter he has so lately discovered, on the other. As for my 
own slip in ‘dubiously implicating ’ the Royal Academy in 
the International Society's doings, I offer every possible 
apology to either or both bodies.”*] 





“WHAT LIBERALISM STANDS FOR” 


Srz,—With reference to the letter published in your 
columns from Mr. Baillie of West Finchley and the 
numerous similar expressions received by us from all parts 
of the country, I have pleasure in stating that the Address 
of Professor Gilbert Murray has now been reprinted in 
pamphlet form, and copies may be obtained direct from 
fhis address at the following rates: 1 copy, 2d. ; 12, 1s. 9d. ; 
100, 12s. 6d. ; 250, £1 5s. 6d.; 500, £2 7s. 6d.—Yours, &c., 

Jack A. CLaRK. 

12, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 

December 22nd, 1925. 


A JOURNEY 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


namely, that the journey there will be the 

pleasantest part of it. Yet there is one thing 
pleasanter still—the looking forward to the journey, the 
thinking about if station by station. In three weeks 
from the time when I am writing—or rather in twenty 
days and a half, which is a vastly different matter—I 
hope to be going a journey. Already I am thinking 
about it, with an exquisite excitement and yet with some 
trepidation, for I cannot deny that I am going back as 
a prodigal. It will be three whole years since I went 
there last, and “ there’ is a place that has welcomed me 
so often that I cannot but feel an ungrateful wretch, 
wondering if it will look askance at me. And there is 
something worse. I have played on that links since I 
was eight years old. I almost remember the holes with 
flower-pots in them. I remember very well the time 
when Cader was but an unnamed sandhill with no green 
oasis nestling beyond it, when we tramped all the way 
along the road to begin at what is to-day the sixth hole. 
Or is it the fifth now? There, I have betrayed my 
hideous secret. That I, of all people, should not be sure 
of the holes I am going to play on that strip of 
marsh that lies between the tall green hills on the one 
side and the sandhills on the other. True, they have 
chopped it and changed it, but that is no excuse for me. 
O base ingratitude! O perfidy of perfidies! 

However, I am going there (in a good hour be it 
spoken) humble and contrite. So now to thinking about 
the journey. Nothing is ever quite what it was, neither 
is this journey. No longer do I start from Cambridge 
at 7.30, dawdling along by a slow train which stops at 
places with delightful names, like Gamlingay. Neither 
do I subsequently have to change at Bletchley, 
Rugby, Stafford, Shrewsbury, Welshpool, and Glan- 
dovey Junction. That I can bear. There is not 
that heroic consciousness of endurance which was 
produced before the days of corridors and hot air, by 
an icy third-class carriage and one tepid foot-warmer 
which one endeavoured by deft footwork to dribble away 
from the party in the opposite corner. I do not com- 
plain of that. What I do resent is that by some machin- 
ation of the great railway companies, who pay no atten- 
tion at all to my romantic yearnings, I am now prac- 
tically forced to go from Paddington, when I used to go 
and want to go from Euston. 

I would not willingly say a word against a deserving 
station. Paddington is very well in its way. Asa place 
from which to go to Eton it is lovable. As the 
starting-point for Oxford it is at least respectable; but 
it is not my way of going to Aberdovey. Can any fair- 
minded person assert that Birmingham and Wolver- 
hampton possess any magic comparable with that of 


QO: thing is tolerably certain about any holiday, 


Rugby and Stafford, which are to the Southerner the 
first milestones on the road to the mysterious North? I 
have bought sausage-rolls at Rugby and chocolate in 
particular blue boxes at Stafford, such as never bloomed 
elsewhere. And then there was Rugeley. Every time I 
passed Rugeley I could reflect that it was the birthplace 
of the greatest of poisoners, William Palmer. When I 
got to Stafford, they had hanged him there; and at 
Shrewsbury he had set out for his final achievement by 
putting antimony in the brandy and water of his best 
friend, ‘‘ which,’’ as Mr. Pecksniff would observe, ‘“ was 
likewise very soothing.’’ When Paddington can produce 
so romantic a series as that, I shall be prepared to talk 
to it. 

The name of Shrewsbury does, however, bring com- 
fort, because wherever we start the train gets to Shrews- 
bury at last. It is there that I have often met my co- 
adventurers, and we have packed ourselves and our clubs 
into a fresh carriage and talked about golf. Heaven and 
our fellow passengers forgive us! Moreover, Shrewsbury 
is in effect a border town. Later on we shall come to two 
noble hills called the Gates of Montgomeryshire, but 
Shrewsbury is the gate of Wales. There are still two-and- 
twenty stations to pass. I know that because I once won 
a bet by reciting their names. The train stops at most 
of them, and does not go very fast between them. To 
say that we were now in the straight, sprinting for home, 
would be the language of metaphor, but still we feel 
that we are nearly there. Not so long after Shrewsbury 
the country begins to change from flat Midland England 
to hills and narrow valleys with little lonely chapels— 
Bethels or Ebenezers—plumped down in the middle of 
them, and eager little streams that lash themselves into 
afoam. There comes at length a supreme moment when 
we toil up a hill and, once at the top, look down with 
the mind’s eye upon the sea. Our perspiring engine has 
then nothing to do but to run complacently down to it, 
saying to itself, “ I thought I could, I thought I could,”’ 
quicker and quicker, as it goes. I remember one occasion 
on which snow lay all the way from London to that hill- 
top and then in place of white we saw a fair, black land 
spread before us. 

With the fading light the last and prettiest part of 
our way is hidden. That is, I suppose, a pity; but it 
always has been thus, and, since a beautiful sameness is 
of the essence of this journey, I would not have it other- 
wise. I would not exchange for any view the glimpse 
of the dark water beneath us that we catch, if it is high | 
tide, in our very last lap. The darkness, too, will cover 
the returning prodigal] as he walks along the village 
street and up the rocky path, feeling a little shy and 
ashamed. That is a feeling which I hope he will get 
over. 
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A PRACTICAL JOKE 


(From Mme. Dostoevsky’s “ Reminiscences.’’*) 
Transtatep By 8. 8S. KOTELIANSKY. 
N May 18th, 1876, an incident took place which 

I recall almost with terror. This is how it 

happened. A new novel by Mme. Sophie 

Smirnov entitled ‘“‘ The Strong Character” was running 
as a serial in the OrECHESTVENNYA ZapiskI. Fiodor was 
on friendly terms with Sophie Smirnov and valued her 
talent very highly. He was interested in her latest work, 
and asked me to get him the numbers of the monthly 
as they appeared. I chose those few days when my 
husband had a rest from his work on “ The Journal of 
an Author,’’ and brought him the numbers of the 
OTECHESTVENNYA ZaPIsKI. But as journals are lent by 
the libraries only for two or three days, I urged my 
husband to read the journal quickly so as to avoid pay- 
ing a fine at the library. So it was also with the April 
number. Fiodor read the novel and spoke to me of how 
our dear Sophie (whom I, too, valued very highly) had 
succeeded in creating a certain male character in the 
novel. That evening my husband went out to some 
gathering, and after seeing the children to bed, I began 
reading the novel. In it, by the way, was published 
an anonymous letter, sent by the villain to the hero, 
which ran as follows :— 

“Dear Sir, Noblest Peter Ivanovich,—As I am a 
perfect stranger to you, but take an interest in your 
feelings, I venture to address these lines to you. Your 
nobility is sufficiently well known to me, and my heart 
is pained at the idea, that despite all your nobility, a 
certain person, who is very close to you, is so basely 
deceiving you. Having gone away with your blessing to 
a place four hundred miles off, she, like a delighted dove 
spreading its wings and soaring upwards, haz 10 mind 
to return to the marital home. You have let her go to 
your own as well as to her ruin, into the claws of a man 
who terrifies her, but who fascinates her by his flatter- 
ing addresses. He has stolen her heart, and there are 
no eyes more beautiful to her than his. Even her little 
children are loathsome to her, if she gets no loving 
word from him. If you want to know who this fellow, 
this villain is, I must not reveal his name, but look for 
yourself among those who frequent your house, and 
beware of dark men. When you see the dark man, who 
loves haunting your doors, have a good look at him. 
It is now a long time since that fellow has crossed your 
path, and you are the only one who does not notice it. 

“Nothing but your nobility compels me to reveal 
this secret to you. And if you don’t trust me, then 
have a look at the locket which your wife wears round 
her neck, and see whose portrait she wears in that 
locket near her heart. 

“Your ever unknown well-wisher.”’ 


I must say here that lately I had been in the best 
of moods; my husband had had no epileptic fits for a 
long time, our children were perfectly well, our debts 
were gradually being paid, and the success of “ The 
Journal of an Author’? was marked. All this 
strengthened my characteristic cheerfulness, and under 
the influence of the anonymous letter, just read, a 
playful idea flashed across my mind—to copy that letter 
(changing the name and striking out certain lines) and 
to send it by post to Fiodor. It seemed to me that, as 
he had only yesterday read that letter in Mme. Smirnov’s 
novel, he would guess at once that it was a joke, and we 
should have some fun. There also occurred another idea 
to me, that my husband might take the letter seriously. 
In that case I was interested to see how he would regard 
it: whether he would show it to me, or throw it away 
into the waste-paper basket. As usual with me, I had no 
sooner thought of the idea than I put it into execution. 
At first I wanted to write the letter in-my own hand- 
writing ; but as I had been copying for Fiodor every day, 
and my handwriting was too familiar to him, I resolved 
to cover up my joke, and began copying out the letter 





*From the volume “ Dostoevsky Portrayed by his Wife,’ which 
will be published by Messrs. Routledge. 





in a rounder handwriting than mine. But it turned out 
to be a hard job, and I spoilt several sheets before I 
managed to write the whole letter in a uniform hand. 
Next morning I posted it, and in the afternoon it was 
delivered to us together with other letters. 

That day Fiodor was out later than usual, and re- 
turned only at five o’clock, and, not wanting to keep 
the children waiting for their dinner, he just changed 
and came straight into the dining-room, without looking 
at his letters. The dinner passed off merrily and noisily. 
Fiodor was in a good mood ; he talked much and laughed, 
as he answered the children’s questions. After dinner, 
with the usual cup of tea in his hand, he went into his 
study. I went into the nursery, and in about ten 
minutes’ time I entered the study to see the effect which 
my anonymous letter had produced. 

T sat down in my usual seat by the writing table, 
aad purposely asked Fiodor something to which he had 
to give an answer. But he kept a gloomy silence, and 
paced the room with heavy steps. I saw he was upset, 
and instantly I felt sorry. To break the silence I asked 
him : “ Why are you so gloomy, Fedya?”’ 

Fiodor gave me an angry look, walked across the 
room a couple of times and came to a stop just facing me. 

‘ v2 wear a locket? ’’ he asked in a choking voice. 

ii had 

“ Show it to me.”’ 

“What for? You have seen it many times.” 

“ Show—me—the locket!’’ Fiodor shouted at the 
top of his voice. 

I realized that my joke had gone too far, and in 
order to reassure him I began undoing the collar of my 
dress. But I had no time to take the locket out. Fiodor 
could not restrain the anger which had seized him, he 
quickly rushed to me and caught my chain with all his 
strength. It was a thin chain which he himself had 
bought for me in Venice. It broke instantly, and the 
locket remained in my husband’s hand. He quickly 
swept round the table, and, with his head bent down, he 
began opening the locket. Not knowing where to press 
the spring, he fussed over it for a long time. I saw how 
his hands trembled, and the locket nearly slipped from 
them on to the table. I was very sorry for him and 
terribly angry with myself. I began to speak in a 
friendly tone, and proposed to open the locket for him ; 
but Fiodor with an angry nod of his head refused my 
help. At last my husband opened the locket and found 
there—on one side the portrait of our little daughter, on 
the other—his own portrait. He was absolutely con- 
fused, and kept on looking at the portrait in silence. 

“Well, now, have you found it?’’ I asked him. 
“Fedya, you silly, how could you believe an anonymous 
letter? ’’ 

Fiodor instantly turned his face to me. 
you know of the letter? ’’ 

“How! TIT myself sent it you! ”’ 

“What do you mean? You sent it me? 
incredible! ’’ 

“T’'ll prove it to you at once.”’ 

T went to the other table on which lay the copy of 
the OTECHESTVENNYA ZaPIsk1, and got out several sheets 
of paper, on which I had practised my changed hand- 
writing. 

Fiodor raised his hands in astonishment. 
you yourself compose the letter?” 

“ Not at all. I simply copied it from Sophie’s novel. 
Surely you read it yesterday? I thought you would 
guess at once.’’ 

“ Well, how could I remember! Anonymous letters 
are always in that style. I simply can’t understand 
why you sent it me.”’ 

“T just wanted to have a lark,’’ I explained. 

“ How could you play such a joke? IT have been in 
anguish for the last half-hour.”’ 

“How could I know that you would be such an 
Othello, and get into such a rage without giving yourself 
time for a moment’s thought?” 


“ How do 


It is 


“ And did 
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“One does not think in such cases. Ah, well, it is 
clear that you have never experienced real love and real 
jealousy.” 

“ As for real love, [ experience it even now, and as 
for my not knowing ‘ real jealousy,’ it is your own fault. 
Why aren’t you unfaithful to me?’’ I laughed, wishing 
to divert his mood. ‘ Please, be unfaithful tome. Even 
then I would be kinder than you are. I would not touch 
you, but I would scratch out her eyes, the villainess . . .’’ 

“ Well, you are laughing, Anechka,’’ Fiodor began 
apologetically. ‘“ But think what a misfortune might 
have happened: indeed, in my anger I could have 
strangled you. I may indeed say: God has taken pity on 
our little ones. And suppose I had not found those por- 
traits, a grain of doubt as to your faithfulness would 
have remained in my mind for ever, and would ‘ave 
tortured me all my life. I implore you, do not play with 
such things: in a rage I am not responsible for my 
actions.’’ 

During the conversation I felt a slight awkwardness 
in moving my neck. I passed my handkerchief over it, 
and there was a line of blood on it. Evidently the chain 
in being wrenched off by force had scratched my skin. 
Seeing blood on my handkerchief, my husband was in 
despair. 

“My God,” he exclaimed, “what have I done? 
Anechka, my dear, forgive me. I have wounded you. 
Does it pain you? Tell me, does it pain you very much? ”’ 

I began to reassure him that there was no “ wound,’’ 
but just a mere scratch which would disappear by the 
morning. Fiodor was seriously upset, and, above all, 
was ashamed of his fit of anger. The whole evening was 
given up to his apologies and expressions of sympathy 
and tenderness. And I, too, was boundlessly happy that 
my absurd joke had ended so happily. I sincerely re- 
pented of having made Fiodor suffer, and I promised 
myself never again to play such a joke, having learnt 
from this experience to what a furious, almost irrespon- 
sible state my dear husband was capable of being reduced 
in moments of jealousy. : 

I still preserve the locket and the anonymous letter 


(of May 18th, 1876). 


ART 


THE LONDON GROUP 


HIS Society's twenty-third exhibition is now open 
| at the R.W.S. Gallery, 5a, Pall Mall East. To 
go there immediately after a visit to the excellent 
Courtauld collection of modern paintings now being 
shown at the Tate Gallery, is to realize that the London 
Group exhibition includes two works worthy even of the 
founders of Post-Impressionism. One is the portrait of 
“ Battistini ’’ (82) by Mr. W. Richard Sickert, the other 
is the twin Wall Decoration (107) by Mr. Duncan Grant 
and Mrs. Vanessa Bell. Only a very few of the young 
Old Masters in the Courtauld collection are better, be- 
cause more subtly and intricately, designed, or more 
harmoniously yet originally coloured ; and if we rule out 
Cézanne and Renoir we can find nothing in the Tate 
Gallery having quite such expressive brushwork. This is 
fairly apparent in the case of the Battistini. Some slight 
hesitation in extending the judgment to include Mr. 
Grant’s and Mrs. Bell’s work is probably due to two 
circumstances. The first is that the two huge Wal! 
Decorations are shockingly hung in the midst of little 
white-mounted drawings. The paintings are evidently 
intended to decorate a pair of pilasters, perhaps con- 
nected above by an arch, and are obviously parts of a 
larger scheme. 

This brings us at once to the second circumstance 
likely to induce the feeling that there is something 
“bigger ’’ about the Battistini than about the Decora- 
tion. The former has an independent existence, the 
latter has not; as it hangs in the gallery the portrait 
dissociates itself from its surroundings and inevitably 
becomes the observed of all observers; the twin figures, 
on the other hand, are bits of something else; at one 
end of the R.W.S. Gallery they are one sort of thing, 
at the other end they would be something slightly 
different, and there is only one conceivable place where 





they would be what the artist meant them to be, and 
even there the substitution of a red for a green carpet 
or of a white for a brown pair of curtains might be 
enough to provoke a not unimportant change in the 
creatures’ character. 

As design and colour and calligraphy there is little 
to choose between the two exhibits, and the greater 
weightiness of the Sickert would appear to be due to 
something underlying, or overlying, or somehow in- 
volved in these essential qualities, something presumably 
connected with the effect of the singer’s personality on 
that of the painter or with a characteristic idea thereby 
aroused, giving the design a richer content. If that be 
so, it would but confirm one’s everyday experiences with 
pictures. 

The fact that the London Artists’ Association, all 
seven of whose adherents are members of the London 
Group, are about to hold an exhibition of their own, no 
doubt accounts for the fact that Mr. Frank Dobson has 
only two drawings, and that Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. Keith 
Baynes, and Mr. F. J. Porter are under-represented 
and are hardly seen at their best. The extra space thus 
created would seem to have resulted in a more varied 
show than usual. Indeed, it is quite odd to notice how 
many movements are represented in an exhibition gener- 
ally celebrated for its homogeneity. We pass from the 
anemia of Mr. Paul Nash’s feathery “ Nature Morte”’ 
(56) to the erubescence of Mr. Mathew Smith’s sturdy 
“ Femme de Cirque’’ (15). Before “ Dancers ’’ (144) we 
feel there is still a sporting chance that through Miss 
Sophia Fedorovitch the British public may be tempted 
to deal one more parting blow at the Bolshevism of the 
London Group, while before the three versions (161-3) 
of a studio model trying to look as though she were 
playing ball and liking it, we feel that Mr. R. Schwabe, 
with Mr. Sydney Carline and his amazing “ Head of a. 
Girl ”’ (63), should really be invited to readjust the 
balance upset by Mr. Sickert at Burlington House. At 
one moment I felt sure that the progressive orthodoxy 
of the Slade-New English-Tate route to immortality had 
not been overlooked by the Selecting Committee. It was 
when I stood before one of those genteel and slightly over- 
scented water-colours done in oil—it is entitled “ Fisher- 
man” (79)—familiar to all who have followed the pil- 
grims on their rapid march. But it turned out that the 
painter is a newly elected member and is French! Why 
should the Committee bring Gallic coal to Newcastle? 
Then there is a whole section compesed of another type 
of picture that is strangely cut of place in the exhibition. 
It is typified by Mr. E. M. O’R. Dickey’s “ Budleigh 
Salterton ’’ (66), and by the work of the late and much- 
respected Mr. Robert P. Bevan. In these pictures the 
forms are quite flat, and in them oil paint is applied 
with the deliberate intention of misrepresenting its 
characteristic quality as a medium. I can just remem- 
ber how this school grew out of a passing fashion for 
colour woodcuts. It has produced almost nothing, and 
can lead to nothing, although Mr. Ethelbert White, 
who belongs to it, has produced good work, but not in 
oil, which simply refuses so to be treated. 

Some of the best of the habitual exhibitors are re- 
presented unusually well. Mr. Bernard Meninsky’s 
“Head of a Woman’’ (33), despite a tendency to be 
squirmy in the drawing, is a very serious little*picture. 
Mr. Mathew Smith I have already mentioned. The 
romantic Mr. Allan Walton makes a good show, and in 
his “On the Dart’’ (95) there is less gesture and more 
sound construction than in any of his recent paintings. 
If M. René Paresce bids in his two very still “ Still 
Life ’’ pictures (86 and 94) too keenly for the approval 
of one’s personal taste, he at least does so with genuine 
efficiency. Mr. A. P. Allinson’s picture of the hill town 
with the spidery tree before it makes a good impression, 
mainly because of its charming handling. Mr. K. M. 
Morrison is at his best, which is very good, in “ The 
Pond ”’ (96). 

These remarks will hardly convey the impression, 
which T think will be made on most visitors, that there 
is on this occasion abundant evidence of freshness and 
vigour on the part of contributors, although it would 
be impossible to demonstrate that fact by reference to 
individua] examples. R. R. Tatiocs, 
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FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


HE criticisms I have seen of Major Browning’s 
“The Tame Cat” at the “Q’’ Theatre com- 
plain that although the situations are good, and 

the play on the whole amusing, it fails owing to the 
indecisive drawing of Mrs. Merridew, the tame cat’s 
keeper. I venture to think that this is to approach a 
gay farce from the wrong angle. In this sort of risible 
tomfoolery—not, however, altogether without its point- 
the characters really are, in a mild way, humours. They 
are not, of course, Volpones, but they are Kitelys, or 
Sir John Daws. Where, I think, Major Browning does 
lapse, is at the beginning of the third act, where he 
deviates into comedy in a farcical situation. Farce deals 
“ with what is monstrous and chimerical,’’ and there a 
man may discuss matrimonial affairs with his par- 
lourmaid, but in comedy he may not. It is largely a 
question of speed. Otherwise Major Browning seems 
completely in control of his medium: he keeps up the 
spinning movement to the end, even saving us from what 
seemed an inevitable moment of sentimentality. He 
does not try to make his medium or his characters con- 
vey more than they naturally can. I do not claim that 
this is a great play, but it is workmanlike and refresh- 
ingly entertaining. Moreover, it is well written from 
the actors’ point of view; every part is a “ sitter.’’ This 
is not to detract from Mr. Eric Cowley’s admirable 
Harold, who is Mrs. Merridew’s perfectly innocent 
succes de scandale, nor from Mr. Reginald Dance’s John- 
son. Miss Kitty Kelly was an engaging young thing from 
Chicago, but I feel there were points lost in the part of 
Mrs. Merridew. If I remember rightly, Major Browning 
scored his first hit in “A Member of Tattersall’s’’ in 
1914, and it is to he hoped that he will continue in his 
farcical manner. 
* x * 

The matinée of “ The Tempest,’’ recently given by 
Mr. Henry Baynton at the Savoy Theatre, was salutary 
as showing jaded and over-critical metropolitans to what 
they would have to submit if they inhabited the provinces 
where Mr. Baynton drives a roaring trade. “ The Tem- 
pest” bristles with difficulties for producers, difficulties 
which are perhaps impossible to solve. Mr. Monck, at 
the Maddermarket Theatre, made the best shot I have 
seen at a solution. Mr. Baynton failed not so much to 
solve these difficulties as to realize that they existed. 
Rarely have I seen such a boring and unintelligent 
performance of anything. Caliban, Ariel, and Prospero 
were all in their different ways intolerable. We were 
promised in the middle a dance by M. Anton Dolin, who, 


providentially for himself, sprained his ankle. The 
programme stated that Mr. Baynton’s (Caliban’s) 
costume was specially designed by W. Clarkson. 

* * * 


“(dipus Tyrannus,” in Mr. J. T. Sheppard’s 
magnificent translation, as produced by the new Greek 
Play Society, complete with masks and buskins, was far 
more successful than one might have expected, and cer- 
tainly far the best production of a Greek play that has 
ever been seen in London. Pleasure was rather spoilt by 
the playing of G2dipus himself, and it is to be hoped that 
a new actor will be found for the title-réle when the 
Society produce “ Cidipus Coloneus.’’ The best per- 
formances were given by Mr. Frank Vosper as Teiresias 
and Mr. Ronald Nicholson as Jocasta. The buskins 
and masks undoubtedly gave a hieratic value to the 
whole, and did not appear merely archeological. 
Whether they were the best masks is another and less 
important matter. The chorus was a valiant effort, 
though still not quite satisfactory. But the whole per- 
formance bristled with points there is no room to discuss 
here. I hope that the whole question may be dealt with 
at length in a later issue. 

* * * 

I much regret that by a slip of the pen I stated that 
Chekhov’s ‘Ivanov’’ was being given at the “Q” 
Theatre, Barnes. I should have said the Barnes Theatre, 
which has nothing to do with the “Q’’ Theatre at Kew 
Bridge. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, January 16.—“ India To-day,” film, at Poly- 
technic (until January 23rd). 
Exhibition of works by the late John S. Sargent, at 
the Royal Academy. 
Sunday, January 17.—“ Sons 
R.A.D.A. Theatre. 
“ Alita,’’? Film Society, at New Gallery Kinema. 
Miss Margery Fry on “ Prison Reform,”’ at 3.30, at 
the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 
Monday, January 18.—Capet Quartet, at 8.15, at Wig- 
more Hall. 
Tuesday, January 19.—Mr. Chesterton’s “The Man 
that was Thursday,’’ at Everyman. 
The Master of Balliol on “The Theory of Sove- 
reignty and the League of Nations,’ at 8.15, at 
Royal Society of Arts. 
Wednesday, January 20.—Lewis Jefferson on “ Religion 
and Birth Control,’’ at 8, at Essex Hall. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Piggott, I.C.S., on “ Insanity, 
Legal and Medical,’’ at 5.30, at University College. 
Thursday, January 21.—Sir J. M. Barrie’s “ Mary 
Rose,”’ at the Haymarket. 
Shula Doniach and Dunstan Hart, Piano and Song 
Recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 
ae Thorpe, Piano Recital, at 8.15, at Grotrian 
all. 
Friday, January 22.—Gerald Cooper, Chamber Concert, 
at 8.30, at Aolian Hall. 
C. Ciarni-Black, Vocal Recital, at 8.30, at Wigmore 
Hall. 


and Fathers,’’ at 


Omicron. 


OLD TUNES 


Tue ladies danced in Egypt long ago. 

There the lights 

Shone on painted lips and gilded eyes, ° 
Cosmetics brightened them, from Eastern cities 
Brought home on camel-back with merchandise. 


The ladies danced in Egypt through the nights, 

Lithe and slow, 

They turned with cat-like movements, and their hands 
Wore scarlet finger-tips, 

Matching colour with their lips: 

New fashions from the new Assyrian lands. 

The ladies loved in Egypt long ago. 


Princesses in the moonlight left the rooms, 
With their lovers left the dancing, and did go, 
Making ‘ove along the Valley of the Tombs, 
Princesses in the Thebes of long ago. 


The iluteplayers, their friends, did see them go, 
Musicians, friends to lovers, and did play 

More sweetly that the dancers should not know ; 
The cymbals, and the flutes, 

And the lutes, 

More loudly, more insistently did say: 

“The statesmen and the greybeards do not know 
That their ladies most discreetly left the rooms, 
To their lovers unreluctantly did go, 

Making love along the Valley of the Tombs; 
Left the dancing, for the midnight, long ago.”’ 


The ladies danced in London long ago. 
There the lights 

Shone on shingled heads in misty nights, 
And their hands 

Wore scarlet finger-tips, 

Matching colour with their lips: 

Old fashions from the Oriental lands. 


The ladies danced in London through the nights, 
While their lords within their homes 
Heard the quarters of the chimes, 
Heard the music of the dancing far away, 
While their ladies laughed from midnight into day, 
In the fashion of the Occidental times ; 
To their lovers unreluctantly did go. 
Where the toads now are huddled in the tombs, 
The ladies loved in London long ago. 

Dorotay WELLESLEY. 
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WORLD OF BOOKS 


LAURENCE STERNE 


Wilbur L. Cross (Milford, 2 vols., 31s. 6d.), 

is a new edition of a book which originally 
appeared in 1909, and contains a good deal of new 
material. Mr. Cross is Sterling Professor of English in 
Yale University. His book is one of those amazingly 
solid, sober, sound, and detailed literary biographies, 
with an undercurrent of criticism, which are characteristic 
of American scholarship. It is a thoroughly good book, 
and we have nothing on this side of the Atlantic which 
can compare with it, so far as Sterne is concerned. 
Everyone who wants a life of Sterne must go to 
Professor Cross. 


“'T HE Life and Times of Laurence Sterne,’’ by 


* + + 

Reading Professor Cross gave me an excuse, which 
I always eagerly accept, for rereading Sterne. The 
combined experience brought home to me one great truth 
about the author of “ Tristram Shandy.’’ You either 
hate him or love him, and if you love him, you hate 
those that hate him. Having read Professor Cross and 
a good deal of “ Tristram Shandy ’’ and “ A Sentimental 
Journey,’’ I read Thackeray on Sterne—and I hated 
Thackeray. I cannot understand how anyone can read 
Professor Cross’s book—I cannot understand how anyone 
can read Sterne’s own books, without seeing that he was 
one of the most charming of men. Thackeray and those 
of his age did not talk about people being charming ; 
they liked to talk about good men and bad men. They 
are words which I dislike, but if one has to use them, I 
see no reason why one cannot say about Sterne, with as 
much truth as about anyone, that he was a good man. 
But Thackeray lectures him as if Thackeray were an 
immaculate schoolmaster, and Sterne a filthy and wicked 
little boy come into the study for a flogging. He 
“ snivels so many tears”; he was a coward, a mounte- 
bank, a fraud, a feeble wretch, vain, wicked, false, 
corrupt, impure. And what are the charges upon which 
this terrific indictment is based? That Sterne was 
always making jokes in print which, in Thackeray’s 
times, were only allowed in smoking-rooms, and that he 
was unfaithful to his wife. I do not understand the 
moral dogma which lays it down that it is a crime to 
tell a story in print which it is a merit to tell in a 
smoking-room. When Thackeray writes: “The last 
words the famous author wrote were bad and wicked ’’— 
I suppose he refers to the end of “A Sentimental 
Journey ’’—it is not Sterne who is the snivelling, 
cowardly, canting fraud. When I read the end of “ A 
Sentimental Journey,’’ I laugh or at least smile, and the 
laugh or smile is perfectly natural and good; when I 
read Thackeray on “ A Sentimental Journey,’’ I say: 
“ There’s hell, there’s darkness, there’s the sulphurous 
pit, burning, scalding, stench, consumption; fie, fie, 
fie! pah, pah!’’, and murmuring, “ Give me an ounce 
of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination,”’ 
I reopen “A Sentimental Journey” or “ Tristram 
Shandy.’’ 

* * + 

As for Sterne’s infidelities, the cant which 
Thackeray and many other people have poured over 
them is even more repulsive than the cant about his 
“ nastiness.’’ Professor Cross’s investigations make it 
probable that poor Yorick was not as unfaithful as the 
moralists would, it seems, have liked him to be. But 
even if he had been, he is not the only great man who 
has been unfaithful to his wife. King David was one 
of them, but Thackeray would never have thought that 
an adequate reason for saying that David snivelled tears 


when he cried: “O Absalom, my son, my son.’?’ Why, 
then, should he say that kind of thing about the tears of 
Laurence Sterne? 

* * * 

Once one begins, it is almost impossible to stop 
writing about Thackeray’s essay on Sterne. The 
incredible cant of it! He quotes the famous passage 
about the “sun-burnt daughter of labour” at the end 
of the seventh volume of “Tristram Shandy,’’ and, 
after faintly praising it, adds: “ Even here one can’t 
give the whole description. There is not a page in 
Sterne’s writing but has something that were better 
away, a latent corruption—a hint, as of an impure 
presence.’’ And the latent corruption which he omits 
from this passage is the fact that the peasant girl has 
a slit in her petticoat. Fie, fie, fie! pah, pah! But let 
us leave the morals to the moralists. It is a curious 
thing that neither Thackeray nor Sterne’s other critics 
seem to have noticed that he was a prose writer, and 
one of the greatest writers of English prose who has ever 
lived. As a pure artist Sterne is, in a particular style, 
unrivalled. One may say, roughly, that there are two 
distinct ways in which one can write great English 
prose, in sentences which are tight and clear-cut, or in 
sentences which I call “trailers.” The most typical, 
the usual English sentence, belongs to the first class; it 
is short, with few relative or dependent clauses, with a 
well-marked rhythm of its own between one full-stop 
and another. Bacon and Swift are the greatest masters 
of the bare, bleak, clear-cut sentence. But Sir Thomas 
Browne really writes in the same style, the sentence 
being as tight and clear-cut as in the other two, only, 
instead of bareness and bleakness, there is magnificent 
ornamentation. The “trailer’’ is something quite 
different. It is a sentence which is allowed by the writer 
to wander on and on, with every kind of involution and 
dependent clause and bracket, following the desultory 
course of ordinary thought or speech, a sentence which, 
in Bacon, Browne, or Swift, would have been not a 
sentence at all, but a paragraph. Anyone can, indeed 
most illiterate people do, write bad “ trailers,’’ but to 
write good “ trailers ’’ is only given to the greatest artist 
in words. There is no one in English who can approach 
Sterne in this particular style of writing. The sentence 
flows on, turning and twisting and doubling with the 
writer’s thought, the words bubbling up into images 
and fancies, falling again into smooth and infinitely 
subtle rhythms, until, though one would have sworn over 
and over again that the writer must lose his way, one 
finds that he has carried one gently over a full-stop into 
another sentence. Sterne’s wit, humour, thought, and 
imagination are all charming, but they would be nothing 
without the extraordinary beauty and subtlety of these 
trailing sentences which his genius invented to clothe 
them. It is an interesting fact that the kind of prose 
which is now written by many of our most “ modern ”’ 
writers was really invented 166 years ago in “ Tristram 
Shandy.’’ I have no room to argue this except by giving 
a quotation :— 

“ Now, ’tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to strike—there is a patient endurance of 
sufferings, wrote so unaffectedly in his looks and car- 
riage, which pleads so mightily for him, that it always 
disarms me; and to that degree, that I do not like to 
speak unkindly to him; on the contrary, meet him...” 

But no, I see the sentence goes on for another fourteen 
lines, so that the proof of my assertion must remain in 
“Tristram Shandy.”’ 

LronaRD WOOLF, 
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REVIEWS 
ASSYRIA, SYRIA, AND GREECE 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. Bb. Bury, 
S. A. Cook, and F. E. Apcock. Vol. III.—The Assyrian 
Empire. (Cambridge University Press. 35s.) 

Tue editors and writers of this volume of the Cambridge 
Ancient History have made it as interesting as its prede- 
cessors, though we are now introduced to new scenes with 
new actors on the stage. The preceding volume, which was 
published in 1924 and was reviewed at the time in Tur 
NaTION AND THE ATHENZUM, was entitled “The Egyptian 
and Hittite Empires”; and the neo-Egyptian Empire (circa 
1580-1100 3B.c.) was the pivot of the story, while the 
most interesting features described were the syncretism 
resulting from the Egyptian conquest of Syria and the failure 
of Ikhnaton’s attempt to create a new religion and a new 
art out of a marriage between the two cultures that were 
embraced in his dominions. In the present volume, Egypt 
(owing to this momentous failure) is as obscure as she was 
prominent in the last. The new societies which have picked 
up the torch of civilization are not her children, and her 
political and military dominance has passed to Assyria. Yet, 
though Assyria is the pivot of the present volume—and neces- 
sarily so, since, from the twelfth to the seventh century B.c., 
she determined the course and kept the records of inter- 
national history in this part of the world—Assyria’s réle is 
essentially negative. She is interesting*and important, not 
for what she accomplishes herseli, but for what she deliber- 
ately blights or unintentionally stimulates in others. 

Mr. Sidney Smith’s narrative, especially his social study 
of the age of Asshurbanipal, shows us a very different 
Assyria from that of which we get a glimpse in the third mil- 
lennium B.c. In the age of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, 
Assyria—with her far-flung commercial colonies in eastern 
Anatolia—appears to have been a peaceful transmitter of 
Mesopotamian culture to the hinterlands of the north-west. 
She then seemed destined to die and be born again as the in- 
carnation of a new civilization. Instead of this, she kept 
alive—surviving two successive waves of barbarian invasion, 
first, the Hittite-Mitannian (circa 2025-1725 B.c.), and then 
the Arameean (circa 1425-1125 B.c.)}—and in performing this 
tour de force she sacrificed almost everything that made life 
worth living, either for herself or for her neighbours. The 
Assyria of the last millennium B.c. appears to have had a 
glyptic art and a-system of law which were independent oi 
those of the older civilization of Sumer and Akkad; but in 
other respects she was an ossified relic, only galvanized into 
maleficent activity by an outrageous militarism. 

Assyrian militarism determined the destinies of the two 
new civilizations—those of Syria and Greece—which were 
sprouting up among the débris of the shattered Sumerian, 
Egyptian, and Minoan worlds; and this effect of Assyria on 
these two nascent societies is the centre of interest in the 
volume under review. Young Greece and Syria were linked 
with one another by a common heritage from the Minoans 
(who had sown seeds in fields left fallow by Ikhnaton’s 
failure), and they were brought still closer together when 
Greece borrowed Syria’s great possession, the alphabet. 
Whether the North Semitic alphabet was a windfall or a dis- 
covery, and, if the latter, how much, if anything, it owed to 
Egypt, Sinai, and Crete, are questions which are discussed, 
without being answered dogmatically, by Mr. S. A. Cook. 
At any rate, it is clear that, in the early centuries of their 


_ contemporaneous careers, Syria took the lead over Greece, 


not only in the art of writing, but in the race for empire 
and commerce in the Mediterranean, of which a fascinating 
account is given by Professor J. L. Myres. At this point, 
however, ‘“ one was taken and the other left,’’ for suddenly 
Assyria stepped in. 

Possibly the catastrophe which overtook the Syrians was 
their own fault. They indulged in political particularism 
almost as recklessly as the Greeks, without regard to their 
more dangerously exposed geographical situation ; and there 
was never a complete blending of the new elements brought 
in by the Philistines from the sea and by the Hebrews and 
Arameans from the desert with the sediment of Sumerian 
and Egyptian civilization which had been deposited in the 
earlier Canaanite stratum. At any rate, the Assyrian mili- 
tarists saw.an opening and took it; from the eighth to the 
sixth century (for the neo-Babylonian Empire continued 


Assyria’s destructive work) the little peoples of Syria were 
passed under the harrow ; and Greece was the tertius gaudens. 
She secured the key-positions in the Mediterranean, which 
opened the doors to Italy and to North-Western Europe; she 
worked out the institutions of the self-governing city-state, 
im stages which are reconstructed by Professor Adcock ; she 
went through the social and economic revolution, associated 
with the age of the tyrants, which is described by Mr. Wade- 
Gery ; and she prepared herself for that outburst of literary 
and artistic creation which is to be treated in the next 
volume. Thus, owing to the capricious intervention of 
Assyria (of which the Greeks were but dimly aware), Greece 
snatched the kingdom of this world from Syria’s hands; but 
Syria, when this kingdom slipped from her grasp as she 
reeled under Assyrian blows, created out of that harrowing 
experience a kingdom in another world which was destined 
to make as great a mark as Hellenism upon human history. 

The spiritual development of certain Syrian communities 
under the stimulus of Assyrian militarism is traced by Mr. 
S. A. Cook in his chapters on “ Israel before the Prophets,” 
“The Prophets of Israel,” and “The Fall and Rise of 
Judah.” In Israel and Judah, the energy which the 
Phoenicians spent unsuccessfully, and the Greeks success- 
fully, upon politics and economics, was diverted to religion. 
Mr. Cook describes the process with the cautious discrimin- 
ation which distinguishes the most recent phase of “ the 
higher criticism.’’ He leads up to a climax in the figure of 
‘“The Servant of the Lord,’’ as portrayed in “ Deutero- 
Isaiah”; and his discussion of this mysterious figure, in 
whom Christians of all ages have seen a prototype of Jesus, 
is perhaps the most arresting passage in the whole volume. 
Does “ The Servant’’ symbolize the community or the in- 
dividual? Behind the symbolism is there a historical per- 
sonality? And, if there is, is it Zerubbabel or some other 
leader of whom we have independent records, or is it some 
man unknown—insignificant in political history for the same 
reason that he was significant in religious history, namely, 
because he was “ despised and rejected ” ? 

Certainly we are here in presence of that ‘“ primordial 
image ’’ of religion, the slaughtered king—a symbol which 
bridges the gulf between a barbarously matter-of-fact rain 
and vegetation magic and the most profound ideas and 
emotions of Christianity. Mr. Cook hints that the religious 
experience expressed in Deutero-Isaiah was on the eve of 
anticipating that which is expressed in the New Testament ; 
and he draws attention to the intervening interval of half 
a millennium. “The most essential ideas,’’ he suggests, 
‘were too great to be taken up and developed forthwith ” ; 
but it is also possible that the gospel of “ The Servant ’’ 
was checked by the premature destruction of its social 
medium. It is noteworthy that the figure of ‘“ The Servant ” 
appears, chronologically, at the foundation of the Persian 
Empire, just as the figure of Jesus appears at the foundation 
of the Roman Empire. Now the Roman Empire provided, 
for four centuries, the medium in which Christianity was 
propagated and the Church organized, whereas the Persian 
Empire, which might have performed the same service for 
the gospel of Deutero-Isaiah, was overthrown prematurely by 
the Greeks, who expanded their earthly kingdom at the 
Orientals’ expense in the conquests of Alexander the Great. 

This, however, leads us on to a subject which has been 
reserved for the next volume, though the editors originally 
intended to include it in Volume III.—that is, the founda- 
tion of the Persian Empire and the contest between the 
Persians and the Greeks for the dominion of this world. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


KINGS, PAGODAS, AND WHITE MEN 


History of Burma: from the Earliest Times to March 10th, 
1824, the Beginning of the English Conquest. By G. E. 
Harvey, I.C.8, With a Preface by Sir RICHARD CARNAC 
TEMPLE. (Longmans. 21s.) 

Not the least of the titles which that often abused body, 

the Indian Civil Service, has to the gratitude of our Indian 

and Burmese fellow-citizens is the fact that over and over 
again its members have found time, in the rare leisure of 
an official career, to study the history of those among whom 
they work, and to set it out as lovingly and with as exact 

a scholarship as the history of Burma is set out in this 

book. Mr. Harvey has laboured among original sources, 
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many of them unpublished, in eight languages, and because 
the sources are largely literary and he himself is possessed 
of a sensitive feeling for words and the gift of historical 
imagination, his book contains hardly a dull page His 
main authorities are the great inscriptions and the ver- 
nacular Burmese and Talaing chronicles, such as the famous 
and delightful “Itmannan Yazawin,’’ or “Glass Palace 
Chronicle.” ‘These chronicles, it is true, are not wholly 
reliable, being mostly seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
redactions, even the basic manuscripts of which are probably 
not earlier than the sixteenth century. They are full of 
anachronisms and stock situations, and much of the earlier 
narrative is miraculous in character, but, as Mr. Harvey 
points out, their record of substantially accurate dates 
goes back for nine centuries, and “no other country on the 
Indo-Chinese mainland can show so impressive a con- 
tinuity ” ; while the gift for vivid narrative shown by their 
writers gives them an unfailing charm. 

The Burmese are of Mongol origin; but they received 
their culture by sea from India, first a Hindu culture and 
then that Buddhism which so profoundly impregnated 
them that it became, from that day to this, the unchanging 
basis of their civilization. The first great dynasty in 
Burmese history, founded by Anawrahta in 1044, ruled 
over the kingdom of Pagan, and because of the innumer- 
able and most beautiful pagodas which it raised to the 
gentle Buddha, its far from gentle kings are honourably 
known as the Temple Builders. How honourable that title 
is only those can understand who have wandered among 
the ruins of Pagan, a dead city which, being dead, yet 
speaketh, like that other dead Buddhist city, Anuradhapura 
jn Ceylon. The sway of the Temple Builders came to an end 
in a great battle, described by Marco Polo, in which they 
went down before the Tartar host of Kublai Khan. But 
the dynasty was in truth washed away by a force more 
overwhelming than a mere Tartar expedition, the wave 
of racial migration which carried the Shans all over Indo- 
China, where Siam alone of all their conquests remains an 
independent State to-day. The Shan dominion in Burma 
lasted from 1287 to about 1531, and its chief centres were 
Ava and Pegu. It was a time of unceasing strife and con- 
fusion; but still gold-roofed pagodas rose to the honour 
of Buddha. At last, in 1531, the lord of Toungoo restored 
the Burmese kingship; his greater successor, Bayinnaung, 
united almost the whole country under his sway, and the 
Toungoo dynasty ruled until 1752, when Alaungpaya over- 
threw it and established his own. 

The chronicles of these last two dynasties, like those 
of the Temple Builders and the Shans, are full of the 
battles and boastings of kings, some of them great con- 
querors, like Bayinnaung and Alaungpaya, others ignoble 
murderers. Behind the annals of the throne we catch now 
and then a glimpse of the people, suffering terribly from 
their rulers’ wars and taxes, but year by year bowing be- 
fore Buddha in their gold-roofed temples, sowing the rice 
in their fields, and racing in canoes jn the cool of the 
evening at the king’s regattas. Now it was that the open- 
ing of the sea routes brought Western adventurers to 
Burma; and soon there began to loom behind the figures of 
the traders and adventurers the shadow of the Great Powers 
whose subjects they were. But how should the Burmese 
guess that the despised white men would one day drive 
their kings from the golden throne and leave an echoing 
silence in the palace of Mandalay? They were full of 
the innocent and fatal megalomania of a race which knows 
no power but its own, and they fell into the same error 
as China in their dealings with the West. In the late 
eighteenth century, how should they forget that the 
French and English captains had knelt in respectful silence 
to receive the great Alaungpaya’s orders, or understand that 
the conquest of England could offer more problems than 
their successful campaigns against China and Siam? 
“You do not realize,” said a Burmese Minister to his 
English suitor, “we have never yet met the race that can 
withstand us.” No more than the Manchus had they seen 
and pondered what was happening in India, and it was with 
the lightest heart in the world that in January, 1824, King 
Bagydon, having conquered Arakhan, crossed the frontier 
into British India, with the intention of taking Calcutta, 
marching to England, and establishing his son as Viceroy 
of all the English lands. 
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WOMEN’S _ INSTITUTES 


The Story of the Women’s Institute Movement. By J. W. 
ROBERTSON ScorT, (Idbury, Kingham, Oxou: The Village 
Press. 6s. 6d.) 

In writing a history of Women’s Institutes Mr. Robertson 

Scott has had an inspiration. His book makes a special 

appeal to a large and growing public who are interested in 

all the stages of the movement. Mr. Scott has done his work 
deftly and well. He has collected a mass of information, 
much of it new, and has made his book a standard history. 

Mr. Robertson Scott quotes me as saying that “the 
Women’s Institutes were the most important social body 
formed in the present century ”’; he adds, that this opinion 
comes from a man who “always measures his words.”’ 
Whether, on this occasion, I forgot my foot-rule, or my 
tape, red or otherwise, 1 am not concerned to inquire. What- 
ever may be the relative greatness of the movement, its 
importance is undeniable. Its continued success and progress 
would be a most hopeful symptom of the revival of village 
life, an awakening from that patience in endurance which 
almost amounts to fatalistic apathy. 

No one who is familiar with country villages can fail 
to be struck by the absence of any common general interest 
within these small isolated communities. This is a compara- 
tively new phenomenon. A century ago, villages lived and 
moved together in a social organization which was graded 
downwards, by almost imperceptible differences, from the 
squire to the agricultural labourer. To-day the grades are 
gone; the small freeholder, copyholder, and tenant farmer, 
the village handicraftsmen, the shopkeepers, have dis- 
appeared or are fast disappearing; there remain the farmer 
and the hired labourer without any of the intermediate 
classes which shaded off the older village life. Capital and 
Labour confront one another with all the buffers gone. 

Without community of interest, the village has split up 
into different bodies, divided either by religion or by politics. 
Between Church and Chapel there is little intercourse; 
between Unionist and Radical there are formidable barriers. 
Something may be done to interest and arouse the inhabi- 
tants, either by the Church or the Chapel or political parties. 
But each organization resembles a box of Bryant & May’s 
safety matches: they ignite only on the box. So far from 
pulling the community together, they interpose new barriers 
to its union. Moreover, the efforts either of the Church or of 
politicians are spasmodic; the only life, week in week out, 
is to be found in the Chapel. 

Another fatal source of disunion is the standard of 
respectability. The best people in the village, the most 
self-respecting in their lives, pride themselves upon keeping 
themselves to themselves. The results are not beneficial to 
the community as a whole. 

Faced with these elements of division, it is not surprising 
that many people despaired of being able to pull villages 
together, to make Church and Chapel, Unionist and Radical, 
work harmoniously, to relax the rigidity of respectability 
and admit within its circle those who might fail in some 
respect to reach its exacting standard. The only footing on 
which women could unite was as women and on the broad 
basis of womanhood. It is in the recognition of this 
principle that the strength of the Institutes and their 
potentialities of further development are to be found. 
Members meet irrespectively of their religious or political 
differences, and co-operate with one another over a wide 
range of activities. At their weekly teas the Chapel may 
supply the tea-cups, and Churchwomen and Baptists walk 
down the street together. ‘‘ Each for all and all for each” is 
their motto. They promote entertainments and amusements ; 
they create new industries either for domestic use or for 
sale; they vie with one another in friendly competition in 
the produce of their gardens. Nothing comes amiss to the 
Institute which can increase the social and mental happiness 
of the community as a whole. Meeting, as they do, those 
who think differently from themselves on such important 
points as religion and politics, they gain from their inter- 
course a kindlier feeling towards those from whom they 
differ, and perhaps a juster appreciation of their motives. 
Women to-day have to shoulder the burden of Empire. In 
their Institutes they find invaluable schools of citizenship. 

In this great movement there may be dangers looming 
ahead. It is possible that entertainment and amusement may 
become too exclusively their object, and that they may forget 
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ERNEST BENN’S LIST 


*india 

By SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. _ ibs. 
The interplay of religious, racial and political forces is ex- 
plained with astounding lucidity and the practical problems 
of to-day dispassionately set out. 








e 
Ruszia 
By N. MAKEEV and V. J. O'HARA. - 15s. 
“‘Incomparably the best book which has appeared in English 
since the Bolshevik Revolution.”—New Statesman. 





Norway 

By G. GATHORNE HARDY. _ lbs. 
“Every chapter leaves the reader more indebted.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement, 





Germany (2nd large impression) 

By G. P. GOOCH. 15s. 
“The first authoritative, impartial and comprehensive survey 
of Germany since the war.’’—Daily News. 

The above books are volumes in “‘ The Modern World,” 
edited by H. A. L. Fisher, which aims alt providing a 
balanced survey, wilh such historical illustrations as are 
necessary, of the tendencies and forces which are 
moulding contemporary States. 





*Roman London 

By GORDON HOME. 15s. 
With many illustrations. The first really complete picture of 
the history, manners, buildings, topography and social customs 
of Roman London. 





*Pieneers of the French Revoiuiion 
By M. ROUSTAN, tr. by FREDERIC WHYTE, with an intro- 
duction by HAROLD J. LASKI. 12s. 6d 
An extraordinarily vivid picture of 18th Century France. 





*The Political Consequences of the 


Reformation: Studies in 16th Century political thought. 
By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. 

A brilliant survey of Machiavelli, Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, 
Ignatius Loyola, &ce. lis. 





Inheritors 

A PLAY by SUSAN GLASPELL. 
“Fine and ironic in conception, bitter in its sarcasm, remorse- 
less in its hatred, and lofty and exalted in its love. Written 
with a purifying passion for things which are among the most 
generous and spiritual things of life.’—Evening Standard. 
(Second imp. at press.) 4s. 





Lampoons 

By HUMBERT WOLFE. Illustrated by BOHUN LYNCH. 
“An uncanny and brilliant technique—exquisitely funny.” 
—Spectator. 6s. 


The Paintings of William Blake 


By DARRELL FIGGIS. With 100 plates, 16 in colour, many 
never before reproduced. Limited edition, £6 6s. Edition de 
Luze, signed, with extra plate, and complete extra set, £12 12s. 
(Only 20 copies remain.) “ Amazing paintings . . . enthralling 
book.” —Westminster. : 








Parnell 

By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 

“An unforgettable book.”—Manchesler Guardian. 

* Enthralling.”—Daily News. 12s. 6d. 


Robert Owen 
By G. D. H. COLE. - 
“As fascinating as a good novel.’’—Suturday Review. 15s. 








° . . 
Three Centuries of Chemisiry 
By J. IRVINE MASSON. 
“There is a peculiar tang in the rare combination of learning 
and gaiety with which Dr. Masson writes that makes us look 
to him as a coming leader of scientific humanism.’’—Professor 
Charles Singer. 
“A very remarkable success . ..a work both of literature and 
science.”’—Nature. 10s. 6d 





Some Lesser Known Architecture of 


London 


By J. BURFORD and J. HARVEY. 72 plates. ‘‘ A whole port- 
folio of ravishing trifles from remote and unexpected corners 
of the tumbled city.”—Times. lis. 


*The Man Who Was Thursday 


A PLAY by Mrs. CECIL CHESTERTON and RALPH NEALE, 
with an introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 


*The Story of Mathematics 

By W. D. LARRETT, with introduction by C. G. DARWIN. 
A wonderfully clear exposition for general readers of the 
truths of mathematics. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


*Published to-day 


8, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 




















8 important new books. 





The Republic of Mexico 
by HERMANN SCHNITZLER 


(Handsome vol. 25/- net) 
The agriculture, commerce 
and industries of Mexico 
fully explained. 








Tales You Won’t Believe 
by GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
(Zilus. 7/6 met) 


‘‘A wonderful record, related 
with an infectious enthu- 
siasm ’’—D, Chron. 





Famous Gentlemen 
Riders at Home & Abroad 


ty CHARLES A, VOICT 

(Zilus. 24/- net) 
**Replete with good stories ”’ 
—Observer. “Racy and 
humorous ’’—/ilus. Sporting 
and Dramatic. 


Henry VIII. and his 
Wives 


by WALTER JERROLD 


(Beautifully illus. by Kitty 
SHANNON 24/- ve?) 

‘* A sumptuous, well-printed, 

well-illustrated volume’? — 

Liverpool Courier. 





Thro’ the Gates of 
Memory 


by BETTY GUNLIFFE-OWEN 
(Zllus. 21/- net) 
“One of the jolliest travel 
books of the season; great 
vivacity "—D. Chron. 





Letters to a Friend 


by ALEXANDRE RIBOT 
(Zilus. 21/- net) 


‘‘His pen-pictures of cele- 
brities are many; many in- 
side glimpses ’’—Dly. Mail. 





Poems 


by MARIE CORELU 


(5/- net) 
** All have the ring 
of sincerity, many 
are of considerable 
power ’’—D. Chron. 


Liars and Fakers 


by PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
(Zilus. 18/- net) 
““E xt raordinary 

stories; a very in- 

teresting book” — 
Westminster Gas. 

“ Amazing ’’—Dly. 
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the practical and improving side of the movement. There 
may be a risk that rural communities may be confused with 
the very different problem of urban communities. So, too, 
there may be a risk that an Institute may be captured by 
this or that political or sectarian party. Finally, there may 
be a risk that members of the Institute may revert to the 
disastrous standard of respectability of former days, and 
cut themselves adrift from their less fortunate or immaculate 
neighbours. On all these points those who are responsible 
for the movement are forewarned, and, it may be confidently 
hoped, are forearmed. If that be so, then there are scarcely 
any limits to the useful service which Institutes may render 
to women in our country villages, provided that they are 
educational as well as amusing, that they are rural, non- 
political, and non-sectarian, and that they do not narrow 
themselves down to one section of women who least require 


their services. ERNLE. 
WAR MEMOIRS 
An Ambassador's Memories. Volume III. By MAURICE 
PALEOLOGUE, (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Letters to a Friend. By ALEXANDRE RIBOT. 
21s.) 

Tue stream of war memoirs flows on unabated. Here are 
translations of two recent French diaries and records. 
M. Paléologue, who was French Ambassador to the Russian 
Court prior to the Revolution, and whose two previous 
volumes of “ Memories’’ have whetted the public appetite 
for more, carries on his narrative from August, 1916, to 
May, 1917. “ Narrative,’ however, is hardly an adequate 
word for this intimate, discursive diary, written day by day 
under the direct influence of the events, people, and moods 
which it describes. For, while M. Paléologue throws many 
fascinating and valuable sidelights upon the political state 
of Russia during his term of office, his interests are very wide 
and embrace almost every aspect of Russian life, character, 
literature, and history. He has, moreover, the style of an 
urbane and polished essayist, and the true diarist’s delight 
and frankness in self-revelation. 

The late Ambassador, indeed, gives us the impression 
of being the type of man who is more at home in the back- 
waters of life than in its main currents. When writing of 
individuals, he is sympathetic and scrupulously fair. He 
pays glowing tribute, for instance, to Kerensky’s oratory, 
though, after a page of almost lyrical appreciation, he asks : 
“ But what is there behind this theatrical grandiloquence 
and these platform and stage triumphs? Nothing but 
Utopian fancies, low comedy, and _ self-infatuation.’’ 
M. Paléologue has no faith in mankind in the mass; and, 
though he himself gives us the most vivid pictures of the 
weakness of the Tsar, the infatuation of the Empress, the 
corruption and extravagance of the aristocracy, and the 
increasingly desperate plight of the people during the 
months preceding May, 1917, he cannot see anything behind 
the Revolution but “ Utopian fancies ’’ and “ low comedy.’’ 
His blindness, however, is the blindness of mere tempera- 
mental obtuseness to the needs and aspirations of democracy. 
It is not the blindness of contempt and bitterness, and it 
does not, we feel assured, detract from the accuracy of his 
extraordinarily live descriptions of those aspects of the great 
drama of which he was an eye-witness. 

After the sparkling wine which this engaging diarist 
offers us, the “ Letters’’ of M. Ribot, who was Prime 
Minister of France at the outbreak of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and who sent M. Albert Thomas to replace M. Paléo- 
logue as Ambassador at Petrograd, can only be compared 
to plain, honest bread. Sometimes, it is true, the bread is 
buttered. There are some delightfully nimble and acute 
character-sketches of the various Allied leaders, including 
Mr. Lloyd George, with whom the writer came into contact. 
But the human interest in M. Ribot’s pages is too slight to 
make his book a successful claimant for the favour of the 
general reader. His memories, written in epistolary form to 
an imaginary friend, deal almost exclusively, and in a tech- 
nical manner, with his war-time activities as Minister of 
Finance and, later, as Foreign Secretary. In especial, he 
recalls and examines in detail the events and circumstances 
which led to the formation of the Supreme Command in 1917; 
and, by reason of its candour, his elaborate defence of French 
financial policy may serve to soften judgment, if it does not 
satisfy it. 


(Hutchinson. 


SHAKESPEARE AGAIN 
The “ Impersonality” of Shakespeare, By E.G. Harman, 
(Palmer. 12s, 6d.) 


Iv is a pity that Edward George Harman is dead. But 
still, if there be a world of disembodied spirits who are 
cognisant of the progress of affairs in the world they have 
left, we may be sure that his spirit, like that of Uncle 
Antony in A. A. Milne’s play, must be enjoying the fun 
evoked by his book here below. It is a good satire. Per- 
haps its only fault is that it is too good, though that is 
hardly for us to say, for we frankly confess that we had 
read nearly half the volume before it dawned on us that it 
was satire at all. But once conviction came there was no 
resisting Mr. Harman’s sly fun, his perfectly unruffled 
jibing, his subtle style, so adequate to convey his Titanic 
contempt for the whole tribe of Baconians. 

Dr. Levine, in introducing his recent book on Bacon, 
writes :— 

“The omission of any reference to the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy is intentional. I can find, in the 
writings of those who credit Bacon with the authorship 
of Shakespeare’s plays, nothing except interesting examples 
of misplaced human ingenuity and fruitful data for the 
student of psychology.’’ 

That is the judgment of a philosopher and psychologist, 
dealing primarily with a philosopher. Mr. Harman writes 
as an historian and literary critic, dealing primarily with 
a playwright, and his judgment has taken artistic form. 
The manner in which he builds up his absurd theories is 
admirable; perhaps there never was such invincibly main- 
tained mock-seriousness. For whole chapters there is never 
a@ wink, so to speak, to give the joke away. On the first 
page, with irresistible candour, he declares his belief that 
the real author of the Shakespeare plays was Francis 
Bacon. Eight pages later an insidious footnote informs us 
that Bacon was also the author of “The Maydes Metamor- 
phosis,” and of the plays attributed to Lyly! By the 
beginning of Chapter III. it seems quite natural to us to 
proceed to prove that a whole set of letters, supposed 
hitherto to have been written by the Earl of Essex, and 
various compositions both in verse and prose, which have 
been unsuspectingly attributed to Raleigh, were all, as a 
matter of fact, composed by Bacon. When later still we 
are called on to believe that Bacon also wrote Spenser’s 
“View of the State of Ireland,’ Puttenham’s “Art of 
Poesie,’’ &c., and that it was he who invented or introduced 
Euphuism, we capitulate almost without a struggle. 

Equally good is the exposure of the more respectable 
Baconian methods of argument. The collocation of obvious 
commonplaces from the “Essays ” and from “ The Winter’s 
Tale” is delightful. But it is in working out his scheme of 
historical allusions that Mr. Harman is at his best. Be- 
ginning with the idea that Biron is a self-portrait of Bacon, 
we are led on till we imagine that we can even identify 
Juliet’s nurse. “TI have little doubt... that the estab- 
lishment [where she lived] was not very far from York 
House at the foot of what is now Villiers Street at Charing 
Cross.” The innocent way in which supposed objections are 
met is most amusing. The grey-eyed, yellow-haired Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, it is argued, is the Rosalind, “a name 
formed from the letters of Mary Sidnei,’ of Spenser and 
Shakespeare. “Tt may be objected, however, that the 
‘ Rosaline’ of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ had black hair and 
black eyes. But a writer who wished to preserve his dis- 
guise would be very unlikely to give a description from the 
life in such a connection.” The culmination of the fun 
comes (a little riotously maybe) when, after the elaboration 
of a superb historical theory of the relations between Queen 
Elizabeth, Essex, and Bacon, we are shown the reflection of 
contemporary events and personages in ‘‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” “When he drew the character of Octavian, my 
belief is that he saw the analogy of Cecil ; of Antony, that of 
Essex ; of Cleopatra, that of Queen Elizabeth, and of Eno- 
barbus (a creation of his own, merely mentioned in 
Plutarch), that of himself.”’ 

How we should enjoy more books like this!—say, a 
volume to prove that “Paradise Lost” was written by 
Charles II., Satan representing Cromwell, Michael Prince 
Rupert, Adam the Merry Monarch himself, Eve the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and so on. Or why not argue that 
“ Atalanta in Calydon” was written by Gladstone, “ the 
pure among women” being really Queen Victoria and 
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Althea representing Lord Beaconsfield, for Mr. Harman 
would have had no difficulty in disposing of the difference 
in sex “in such a connection’’? Or again, why should not 
Mr. Lloyd George have written—but imagination turns 
giddy. 


SPANISH WRITERS OF TO-DAY 


En Esta Hora: Ojeada a los valores literarios. Por NICOLAs 

GonzALEz Roz. (wadrid: Voluntad. 3.50ptas.) 

Tue general reading public in this country to-day can only 
be said to know of two modern Spanish writers—Blasco 
Ibdfiez and Benavente—and even those who read Spanish 
with some ease are apt to suppose that the generation of 
98 represents the last word in the literature of Spain. They 
should therefore welcome a volume of essays which intro- 
duces them to no less than twenty-five writers (mainly 
novelists and dramatists) of to-day, described by a rising 
critic who brings to his task qualities of mind too seldom 
found in his own country. 

Sr. Gonzalez Ruiz gives it as his aim to take stock of 
the assets of modern Spanish literature and, “ without 
digression or caprice,’’ to consider both what the first 
quarter of the century has accomplished and what may 
reasonably be expected of the second. Spaniards, as he 
says, are too apt to rush into eulogy or censure: they tend 
to be declamatory and wordy: they lack the serenity and 
composure which are essential to historian and critic. These 
twenty-five essays, on the other hand, are brief, compre- 
hensive, and, as a rule, concise. The only thing they lack 
which they could reasonably be expected to contain is a 
bibliography. 

Of the old friends they introduce to us the most interest- 
ing is Armando Palacio Valdés, still happily living—a 
venerable figure, and, in spite of the pitiful mistake of “ La 
Espuma,” the greatest figure among the novelists of whom 
he is doyen. It is interesting to know that “ Marta y 
Maria ’’ is his best seller, and perhaps rather surprising, so 
keenly is its popularity rivalled by “La Hermana San 
Sulpicio,” that charming tale of the South through 
Northern eyes. 

Sr. Gonzdlez Ruiz belongs to the school of those who 
prefer Ricardo Leén to Pio Baroja, and “ cannot recommend 
the reading of certain works of Valle-Inclan.”” Whether 
one takes his point of view or not, it is good to notice the 
humour and sanity with which he treats Baroja in pages 
which no doubt will make the heathen rage. It may be 
imagined what he thinks of Blasco Ibdfiez, to-day, though 
probably if is no more than England will think to-morrow. 
On “ Azorin ” he is particularly sound, whether in discussing 
him as an observer or a stylist. The chapter on Benavente 
suffers somewhat from being a chronicle, but is full of 
information. 

The chief interest of the book, however, lies in the 
essays on men unheard-of outside Spain. Which of us knows 
Carlos Arniches, a man unique of his kind as a twentieth- 
century Don Ramén de la Cruz, a sainetero of whom Sr. 
Gonzalez wittily says: “One Arniches is delightful: a 
second would be hardly tolerable’’? How many people, 
again, in this country, have read Lépez Alarcén’s “ La 
Tizona,’’ that noisy and declamatory drama, for which, 
though our author justly chastises it, those who read it may 
retain a sneaking regard? Or take Linares Rivas, whose 
“La Fuerza del Mal” was given some years ago on 4 
Liverpool stage: he, too, is chastised in this book, but one 
hears of him everywhere in Spain, and so he should at 
least be known in England. More praise is given to 
Antonio Rey Soto, a poet and dramatist who has written 
but too little, and to Eduardo Marquina, a sensitive 
verslibriste not without epic gifts, and also one of the greatest 
assets of modern Spanish drama. Yet both these are 
unknown in England. 

It would be easy to quote more examples ; one may hope 
that Sr. Gonzalez will follow up this volume with a second, 
foreshadowed in his preface, in which a larger place will be 
given to poetry, and the many positive achievements of 
Spanish scholarship. In the present volume these are mainly 
represented respectively by Antonio Machado and Francisco 
Rodriguez Marin, two outstanding figures, indeed, but on!y 


two of a great number. E. Auzison Pzsas. 





TOWN WITHOUT GOWN 


The Town of Cambridge: a History, By ARTHUR Gray, 
M,A., Master of Jesus College. (Cambridge: Heffer. 10s. 6d.) 


INNUMERABLE books have been written about the university, 
but few about the town, of Cambridge. The Master of Jesus 
is a good antiquary, and has placed us further in his debt 
by reminding us that “if Cambridge town has never been 
a bright star in the firmament of history, its light is intrinsic, 
and it has shone pretty steadily for more than a thousand 
years.’’ For, whatever Matthew Arnold may have said and 
American visitors still believe, Cambridge is much more of a 
medieval town than Oxford. Streets like Petty Cury may 
have lost some of their enchantment, but they preserve their 
medisval width. 

Mr. Gray traces the story from the period of the Roman 
occupation to the present day, and, though he occasionally 
deserts strictly chronological sequence, he resists the tempta- 
tion to fill his pages with mere anecdote. He is always the 
historian, and gives us what the writers of text-books call 
a “ concise ” history. 

The historical heart of Cambridge is, of course, the 
area of what we now call Castle Hill and Magdalene Bridge, 
the only bridge in the country which has given its name 
to a parliamentary borough and to a county. It was not 
till 1600 that the river which flows beneath it came to be 
called the Cam. Originally it was the Grant or Granta, 
and the town Grantebrig or, later, Cantebrig. It was a 
marshy site, and the first settlements in Saxon times were 
on the “hills” on either side of the river—Castle Hill, 
Market Hill, Peas Hill. River trade was of great importance, 
and one of the main medieval thoroughfares was Milne 
Street, which led from the Great Bridge to the Mills—that 
is, from Magdalene Bridge to Newnham. The town received 
its first charter from King John in 1201, and its second in 
1207. The second charter granted the town to the burgesses 
“to hold for ever of us and our heirs, to them and to their 
heirs,” and the burgesses have returned a Member to Parlia- 
ment continuously since 1295. Fairs have always been a 
feature of Cambridge life. Midsummer Fair, still an annual 
event, grew out of the gathering of merchants at the 
Children’s Wells, that is, at Barnwell :— 


“Once a year, on the Vigil of the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist, boys and youths used to meet there, and, as 
is the English habit, engaged in wrestling and other 
youthful games. ... So it happened that owing to the 
multitude of boys and girls resorting thither for their 
sports, it became a custom for a crowd of merchants to 
meet there on the same day to traffic and buy and sell."’ 


The more famous Stourbridge Fair was granted by King 
John in 1211 to the Leper Hospital on the eastern edge of 
the town, where the chapel, with its Norman doorway, still 
stands. Even by the time of Elizabeth this fair had become 
by far the largest in the country ; in 1723 Defoe, in his well- 
known “ Tour,” described it as “not only the greatest in the 
whole Nation, but in the World.” In the reign of Henry ITI. 
the Barons’ War “ served to flush the normaliy quiet stream 
of Cambridge life.” To this period belong the two gates 
of the town (the Barnwell Gate and the Trumpington Gate), 
and the King’s Ditch, which “as a vaulted underground 
channel exists in a large part of its course at the present 
day.” The cleansing of this ditch became a municipal 
scandal for many generations, and in 1610 university and 
town combined to make a “ new river” from Nine Wells to 
Trumpington and thence along the street to the King’s Ditch. 
Such is the origin of that historic stream, the Pem. 

About the beginning of the thirteenth century, as Mr. 
Gray says, there tumbled into the town a “ mob of clerks.’’ 
Problems, familiar enough in later epochs, arose at once. 
The “clerks ’’ complained of the exorbitance of the Cam- 
bridge tradesmen and lodging-house-keepers. University 
taxors, who should test weights and measures, assess rents, 
and perform other acts of scrutiny, were appointed in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and the office was not 
abolished until 1856. 

In Elizabeth’s reign, and after, there was trouble 
between town and gown about bear-baiting, “the dishonest 
game of promiscuous football,” and oiner popular sports. 
Naturally, the town resented the university’s ban upon its 
time-honoured diversions, and a bull-ring was set up on 
Peas Hill in defiance of prohibition. Similarly, the for 
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The 1925 Life-Boat is still unfinished ! 


Will you help to complete it 
AT ONCE P 
To provide and maintain the whole Service in 192 
We needed 1,000,000 a. of 5/- each. We received 


It only needs A GENEROUS, PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT 
to get the remaining 366,000. 


It will not be TOO LATE if you send your 5/- TO-DAY. 
Will you be “‘ One in a Million” ? 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
There is no swhsidy from the State. 
LORD HARROWBY, Treasurer. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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FORTHCOMING FEATURES. 


February 6th :-~ 
Mr. J. M. KEYNES will contribute 


an article on ‘‘Germany’s Coming 
Problem,” which will be a_ suggestive 
article dealing with the prospects of the 
second Dawes year, 

Mr. Keynes recent article on “The 
French Franc” /ras been widely quoted 
and commented on in all the leading 
bapers here and on the Continent. 
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PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, Etc, 


THE GUILDHOUSE, ECCLESTON 
SQUARE, LONDON S.W.1, 


“FIVE QUARTERS,” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
Seventh Course of Addresses: ‘‘SOME SUGGESTED REFORMS.” 
SUNDAYS. 
1926. 
Jan. 17th. Miss MARGERY FRy, J.P., Hon. Secretary, The Howard 
League for Penal Reform, “ Prison Reform.” 
» 24th. The Hon..IvoR MontaGu, “ The Reform of the Cinema.” 
re Sist. The Right Hon. Lorp BuckmastsrR, P.C., K.C., “ The Reform 
of the Divorce Laws.” 
Feb. 7th. Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.A., J.P., President of the 


National Union for Equal Citizenship, “ Family 
Endowment.” 


» 14th. Miss ALISON NEILANS, Secretary, The Association for Moral 
and Social Hygiene, “The Reform of our Street Laws.” 

a 2lst. Sir HENRY MaysurRY, K.C.M.G., C.B., Director-General, 
Roads Department, Ministry of Transport, “ Traffic 
Reform.” 

» 28th. Professor JULIAN 8. Huxtgy, M.A., “ Birth Control.” 

Mar. 7th. Viscount Astor, “ Fundamentals of Drink Reform.” 

» 14th. E. ScRyMGHOUR, Esq., M.P., Organizing Secretary, The 
Prohibition Party, ‘‘ The Abolition of the Liquor Traffic.” 

se 2ist. BASIL DEAN, Esq., Managing Director of Reandean Company, 
“ Between the Public and Ourselves: by a Theatre 
Manager.” 

» 28th. Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. D.Sc., “ The 
Basis of all Education.” 

Apr. 4th. Easter Sunday. 


LONDON LIBERAL CANDIDATES’ ASSOCIATION 


LECTURE 
by Mr. W. McG. EAGAR, on 


“Liberalism and the Land” 


(last of a series of six lectures on the “ Liberal Point of View”) at 
the Caxton Hall, Westminster, Tuesday, January 19th, at 8.15 p.m. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. F. D. ACLAND. 


Tickets, 2s., may be obtained from Major H. L. Nathan, 1, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C. 2. 

















P SYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION. A course of eight 

introductory LECTURES by H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D., 
Thursdays, 6.30 p.m., beginning Jan. 2ist, at the London Day Training 
College, Southampten Row, W.C.1. Fee for the course £1 1ls., or 
15s. 6d. for parties of ten and over. Single Tickets 3s. 6d. Detailed 
syllabus and tickets in advance from the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 
Tavistoek Cl‘nic, 51, Tavistock Square, W.C. i. 





HE LONDON GROUP. 
23rd EXHIBITION OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
5a, Pall Mall East. Jan. 9 to X. 


ASSYRIANS AND IRAQ 
CHRISTIANS COMMITTEE 


A MANSION HOUSE MEETING 
will be held on 
February Ist, 1926, at 3 p.m. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
in the CHAIR. 


SPEAKERS: 
THE LADY SURMA D’ BAIT MAR SHIMUN, 
THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, 
MR. G. K. CHESTERTON, 
AND OTHERS. 


The need of these brave allies of Great Britain in the Great 
War is very urgent. 
Subscriptions should be sent to CANON DOUGLAS, 
: 3 & 4, Memorial Hall, London, E.C.4. 


10 to 6. 


























TO LET. 


G MALL FURNISHED TOP FLAT to Let in Country House, 

25 miles London; suit writer, use of books, piano, telephone, car. 
Ms. weekly, including frvit and vegetables.—Box 937, THE NATION AND 
THE ATHENZUM, 38, Great James Street, Holborn, W.C. 1. 








Te LET in Grosvenor Place, S.W., 2 rooms, one large, suit- 
able for Lectures, Classes, Board Meetings, &c.—Apply N.O., ¢/o 
Fuller’s Advertisement Office, 99, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
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bidden joys of cock-fighting were continued until the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Gray’s later chapters are full of interest. In par- 
ticular there is an admirable description of the coming of 
the railways to Cambridge. The university authorities were 
deeply suspicious of the innovation, and especially of Sunday 
trains. In 1851 the Vice-Chancellor deplored the fact that 
the Directors 

“had made arrangements for conveying foreigners and 

others to Cambridge at such fares as might be likely to 

tempt persons who, having no regard for Sunday them- 

selves, would inflict their presence on the University on 

that day of rest.’ 
Here and there in the book we may find small causes of com- 
plaint: we should like to know more of the origin of 
Parker’s Piece and of the diversion of the line of the main 
street from Milne Street to Trumpington Street ; the descrip- 
tion of John Siberch as a ‘“ member of the university ’’ seems 
a little doubtful; lastly—and this is the only serious criti- 
cism—the index is inadequate. But it is a good book—a 
credit to its publisher as well as its author, and a pleasant 
monument to the present-day amity between town and gown. 


PIONEERS 


Alexander Gordon Cummins Harvey: a Memoir. 
by Francis W. Hirst. (Cobden-Sanderson, 5s.) 
The Life of George Cadbury. By A. G. GARDINER, (Cassell. 
2s. 6d.) 
THERE are incidents in the careers both of George Cadbury 
and of Alexander Harvey, whose comparatively early death 
in 1922 must be regretted by all who value integrity in public 
life, which would lend themselves admirably to the art of 
the sympathetic but ironical biographer. It is questionable, 
however, whether this methed would not entail the sacrifice 
of true historical perspective. It is inevitable, of course, 
that one generation should fail to appreciate another, and, 
remembering that we in turn shall provide fun for those 
who follow us, we need not deny ourselves a smile at our 
predecessors. But we are shallow if we allow this smile to 
degenerate into a sneer at men who stood for ideals and 
reforms, which may now seem commonplace, at a time when 
they were novel and “ advanced.” 

Harvey, who almost won Rochdale during the Khaki 
Election of 1900, and who represented that borough at West- 
minster from 1906 to 1918, will be remembered by the world 
at large as the uncompromising Radical, pacifist, and free 
trader. But the most interesting part of Mr. Hirst’s simple 
and sympathetic memoir is that which deals with Harvey’s 
early life as a Lancashire cotton-mill owner, and in par- 
ticular with his experiments in practical social reform. Here 
is the record of his first adventure in welfare work :— 


Edited 


‘Harvey had often been awakened before six in the 
morning by the clatter of clogs over rough stones as the 
little doffers hurried to the mill. Many of these children 
came from a distance and left home without breakfast. 
He had seen them more than once stumbling about half 
frozen in the cold sheds. He now arranged that a mug 
of hot milk should be served free of charge to each child 
when it arrived. Another step in the same direction was 
taken a year or two later, when tea was served to the 
workers at 4.30 in the afternoon. Great urns were wheeled 
about between the machinery, and the workers were free 
to stop for a few minutes. A halfpenny charge covered 
the cost of tea, milk and sugar, with a slice of bread and 
butter, and the firm bore the cost of making and serving it.” 


In these days of root-and-branch ideals, when “ pater- 
nalism ’’ in industry has become suspect, the above passage 
might be greeted by the supercilious with a sneer—as, 
wrenched from their setting, might many incidents in the 
life of George Cadbury. It is, however, the striking 
merit of Mr. Gardiner’s biography, which now appears in 
a very attractive and miraculously cheap edition, that it 
does not allow us to escape from the setting. He re-creates 
so vividly the social background that his hero, for all his 
now old-fashioned methods, emerges in very deed a pioneer 
and a crusader. 


THE COLOURATION OF ANIMALS 
Camouflage in Nature. By W. P, Pycrart, F.Z.8. (Hutch- 


inson, 2]s.) 

Tue title of Mr. Pycraft’s fine book is a trifle misleading, 
the first part of it suggesting a narrower scope than the book 
actually has. ‘“ Camouflage’’ is certainly dealt with, but 
this survey of the manner in which living creatures, especi- 
ally birds, mammals, and reptiles, are coloured and adorned, 
extends far beyond those whose colouration is of a cryptic 
or hiding character, and embraces self-advertising and warn- 
ing patterns, mimicry, courtship adornments, and pigmenta- 
tion that appears to be of no use to its owner. The mar- 
vellous finery of many male birds, such as the argus 
pheasant, peacock, the birds of Paradise, &c., has a chapter 
to itself, i.e., that on sexual selection, which is perhaps one 
of the most interesting in the book. But throughout its 
survey of the colouration of the animal kingdom this book 
is a valuable and suggestive one, though you may not always 
agree with the writer in the conclusions he draws, and may 
sometimes think him a trifle impatient of those who do not 
place implicit faith in accepted theories, e.g., that of 
protective resemblance. 

If there is one theory the truth of which seems to “ hit 
you in the eye,” it is that the extraordinary resemblance 
that some beasts, many birds, and great numbers of insects 
bear to their surroundings is no accident, but is a protective 
camouflage brought about by the action of natural selection. 
It is almost impossible not to believe in protective markings 
if you have seen, say a woodcock on her nest, so marvellously 
like the dead fallen oak-leaves of the woodland carpet that 
it is only with difficulty that you can pick her out, even 
when you know where she is; yet the theory of protective 
resemblance has been doubted by many field naturalists, 
from the late Frederick Courtney Selous to Mr. Buxton, who 
has lately studied animal life in desert regions, and has 
come to the conclusion that the theory of protective coloura- 
tion does not apply to the majority of desert animals. 

Now it is noteworthy that these doubts come from field 
naturalists, not museum workers, from the men who know 
the animal as a living entity among its natural surroundings 
rather than as a skin with a label dangling from its heels; 
and it seems to us that on questions of this kind the field 
worker's opinion should be treated with respect. After all, 
science has never been advanced by faith, but always by 
scepticism, so that even we who do believe that in the 
majority of cases cryptic colouration is what it looks to be, 
protective resemblance to the environment, not merely an 
accident of variation, or of the physical conditions, should 
treat with respect views to the opposite effect. 


THE CRIMINAL 


The Criminal. By Sir Basi. THomson, (Hodder & Stoughton. 


16s.) 
The Poor Man’s Court of Justice. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 20s.) 


As mines of reminiscence and stories, it is difficult to say 
which of these two books is the more engrossing. Both 
writers have had long anil intimate contact with the criminal. 
Sir Basil Thomson has been Deputy-Governor and Governor 
of various prisons, including Dartmoor and Wormwood 
Scrubs, and was, as everyone knows, Chief of the Special 
Branch of Scotland Yard during the War. Mr. Cecil 
Chapman has enjoyed less limelight; but, as Metropolitan 
magistrate for twenty-five years in Clerkenwell, Southwark, 
and other districts, has perhaps had even better oppor- 
tunities than Sir Basil of studying the psychology of crime. 
Both volumes are admirably written, and it is impossible 
in a brief space to do any sort of justice to the wealth of 
purely “ human ” interest which they contain. We can only 
compare the different angles from which the authors 
approach their subject. - 

Sir Basil Thomson represents the official attitude—but 
not at its worst. He believes in “ horse sense,’’ and himself 
displays no little of it. He is uncompromising in his repu- 
diation of Lombroso’s fallacies. There is, he assures us, no 
“criminal type.”” Among even professional criminals, there 
are men with fine traits of character; while, on the other 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. | 


{ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N, S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
JAN. 22nd—EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
MAR, 23rd—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 


AP.. 2tst —-ART CITIES, NORTH and CENTRAL ITALY, 4 weeks 
159, Auckland Road, LONDON, S.#. 19 





EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 

170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 
House Avssociation, Ltd. — P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193, Regent-street, W. 1. 


TT Raceenar HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Tem- 
erance Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Break- 

t, and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on annlication. 

Telegram: ‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230 











EDUCATIONAL. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish bS5yétem) offers compiete Teacher's 
Training (Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, lennis, 
Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ 
Course. Prospectus on epplication. 








pp enunsT, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High ground 
on edge of moorland. Girls 9-19. Principal: Helen T. Neild, 
M.A. (Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. 
Special system of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate 
family iife Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus 
and Government Inspectors’ Keport to the Secretury to the Governors. 


St: MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR. 
WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Fees £150. 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. 








WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Provost: THE RSV. PRRBENDsRY TaLsort. 
@CHOCL OF S. MARY and 8. ANNE, ABBOTs BROMLEY, STAFFORD 
Headmistress: Miss Rick, M.A., Oxon. 
Fees: Girls eftering over 15 £135 a year. 
os eo under 15 £120 pee 
Reductions for the clergy and good Exhibitions. For particulare 
apply to the Headmistress. 





LINDORES JUNIOR SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


A CHILDREN'S HOUSE 
OME and outdoor life combined with teaching on modern 
lines. Oid World Garden, large grounds overlooking sea. 
Norland trained nurse. Frincipal: Miss L. A. Freeman, N.F.U. 


L MearruT MONNIER, Boarding School, at Versoix, near 
Geneva, combines education and instruction with home life. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engrevers. 
27, Eastcastie Street, London, W.1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Yours may be worth £2 
per tcoth. Call or post for cash.—Messrs. Paget (Dept. N.), 
219, Oxford-street. 


PEEDY and INTERESTING way of improving your 
French. The reading and study of French modern Comedies. 
Small classes arranged among friends if desired. Reasonable terms.— 
Write French Professor, 17, Stoner-road, Kensington W. ld. 























JORDANS 


3 Freehold and Leasehold Sites. i 





A.” ESTATE OFFICE, JORDANS, Near BEACONSFIELD. 
3 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON is about to appoint a 
PRINCIPAL OFFICER at a salary of £2,500 a year. The person 

appointed will be required to take up his duties on September 1s 
1926. Those who are desirous that their names should be consider 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary to the Senate, from 
whom particulars can be obtained. 

lestimoniais are not required, and canvassing any Member of 
the senate is prohibited. 

Names should reach the University not later than Monday, 
February ist, 1926. 

HAROLD CLAUGHTON, 


secretary to the Senate. 
University of London, 


south Kensington, 8.W. 7. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 

tions for the Sir Ernest Cassel Readerships in Economic Geography 
and in Foreign Trade tenable at the London School of Economics. 
Salaries £750 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not 
later than first post on February 18th, 1926, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, London, $.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
for the Koraes Chair of Modern Greek and Byzantine History, 
Language and Literature tenable at King’s College. Salary 
a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on February 22nd, 1926, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, London, $.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 
HE ROTHERHAM CORPORATION invite applications 


from duly qualified and competent persons for the position of 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN. Commencing salary £350 per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to devote whole time to 
the duties of the office, and preference will be given to an applicant 
who possesses the necessary qualifications and has had experience in 
the administration of a Public Library with an open access system. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Corpora- 
tion Superannuation Scheme, and to termination by either side at 
any time by three months’ notice. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experience, with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials to be sent to me 
endorsed ‘‘ Chief Librarian,” not later than the 28th instant. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will be deemed a disqualification. 

HAS. L. DES FORGES, 
Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, 

Rotherham. 

January 7th, 1926. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 


HE COUNCIL invites applications for the post of 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS. 

Commencing salary £400 per annum. The appointment will date 
trom October Ist, 1926. 

-Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications must be received on or before Saturday, 
January 30th, 1926. 

EDWIN DREW, 


Registrar. 
Singleton Park, 
Swansea. 





CITY OF CARDIFF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR MALE ASSISTANT 





HE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE invite applications for an 

appointment as SENIOR ASSISTANT (Grade 4), Salary £250 per 
annum with annual increments of £10 to £280, subject to satisfactory 
service. Applicants must hold three certificates of the Library Associa- 
tion, or the Diploma of the London University School of Librarian- 
ship, and must have had special training in Paleography and 
Archivistics. The person appointed will be required to contribute to 
the Council’s Superannuation Fund and to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications in candidate’s own ee stating age and 
qualifications, with copies of three recent testimonials, must be 
addressed to the Librarian, Central Library, Cardiff, and delivered on 
or before Saturday, January Wth. 








MEDICAL. 


MENTAL TREATMENT 
A STRICTLY limited number of patients received in the 
Home of experienced psychotherapist. Intensive individual 
treatment given.—Address Box 930, THE NATION AND THB ATHENZUM, | 
38, Gt. James-street, Holborn, W.C. 1. 








HRISTIAN SCIENCE PRACTITIONER.—The Bible and 
Mrs. Eddy’s works alone employed.—BM/BDE6, London, W.C. 1. 








GARDENING. 


RAZY PAVING.—Real Old Somerset Stone, Weatherworn 

Mountain Boulders for Rock Gordens. Most artistic on market 

Sundials, Bird Baths, &c. The “ Four Season” Hard Court.—Clayton 
& Hammond, 53, Baker-street, W. 1. 
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hand, many respectable people are guilty of anti-social con- 
duct—such as defrauding railway companies or the Revenue 
officers—for which they would be apprehended under a better 
system of vigilance. A large increase in the detective force 
is, indeed, the main method which Sir Basil suggests for the 
diminution of crime. He holds no brief for repressive 
methods in prison, and has no illusions about the value of 
“ discipline.”’ Nor, on the contrary, though he mildly 
blesses the Isle of Wight experiment in “ preventive deten- 
tion,” does he seem to have any real faith in reformative 
measures. The cardinal purpose of penology is, he asserts, 
to protect society, and that can best be achieved by apply- 
ing Mr. Shaw’s dictum that “ there is no better established 
rule of criminology than that it is not the severity of punish- 
ment which deters, but its certainty.’’ 

Mr. Chapman is an idealist. He is no “ soft ” one, as 
witness his lack of intellectual sympathy with conscientious 
objectors, and his unshaken faith in capital punishment for 
murder committed in cold blood. At the same time, he has 
obviously not only heard of the Sermon on the Mount, but 
has read it. He was associated with the “ Little Common- 
wealth ’’ experiment, the comparative success and failure of 
which he weighs with admirable impartiality; and it is 
clear that throughout his long career he has been the sworn 
foe of merely formal righteousness and an intensely patient, 
courteous, and sympathetic champion of the under-doy. He 
has pioneered in many directions, and his book is specially 
valuable for the light which it throws upon the success of 
probation and the children’s courts. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Tue Cambridge University Press publish a second edition of 
“The Mummy,” by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge (45s.). The 
book, which was originally written in 1893, has been re- 
written and brought up to date. 

“A State Trading Adventure,’’ by Frank H. Coller 
(Oxford University Press, 12s.°6d.), is a very interesting 
study of the work of the Food Ministry during the war. Mr. 
Coller was Secretary to the Ministry. “Justice and the 
Poor in England,’’ by F. C. G. Gurney-Champion (Routledge, 
7s. 6d.), is an account of the position of the poor in legal 
matters in this country. ‘“ The Healing of the Nations,” by 
Archibald Chisholm (Student Christian Movement, 4s.), is 
a study of international problems in which economic or 
“ social’’ factors play a part; an attempt is made “ to out- 
line the direction in which Christian principles seem to lead 
us.”’ 

“ College Chemistry,’’ by Lyman C. Newell (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.), is a text-book on chemistry. 

Several books of “ tales’’ have just been published: 
“ Wonder Tales of Alsace-Lorraine,” by B. L. K. Henderson 
and C. Calvert (Philip Allan, 6s.); “ Five Indian Tales,” by 
F. F. Shearwood (Student Christian Movement, 4s.); “ Kew 
Gardens Adventures ; Fairy Tales for Grown-Ups,” by M. A. 
Muegge (Daniel, 2s. 6d.). 

“ The Poetry of Nonsense,” by Emile Cammaerts (Rout- 
ledge, 3s. 6d.), is a discussion of that type of literature of 
which “ Alice ” and the “ Book of Nonsense” are supreme 
examples. 

The publications of the Cuala Press, Dublin, are always 
worth noting. The most recent product is “ Love’s Bitter- 
Sweet, Translations from the Irish Poets of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries,’’ by Robin Flower. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Opium: an Aceount of the Traffic in Narcotic Drugs. By 
JOHN PALMER GavitT. (Routledge. 12s. 6d,) 

Opium as an International Problem: the Geneva Confer- 
ences. By W. W. WitLoucHsy. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. $4.50.) 


These two books will be welcomed by all who wish to get 
a clear understanding of the difficult international problem 
connected with narcotic drugs. Mr. Gavit’s book gives a 
short history of the opium problem; he then considers the 
special cases of India and China; next two chapters are de- 
voted to the two Geneva Conferences, and a final chapter has 
the heading “ So Far So Good—What Next? ”’ In appen- 
dices he gives the Hague Convention of 1912 and various 


documents connected with the Geneva Conferences. Mr. 
Willoughby’s book is even more exhaustive. It follows the 
lines of his admirable book on China; it is in effect, as he 
says, a detailed report on the Geneva Conferences, and gives 
an immense amount of information, documentary and other- 
wise, on the whole question of narcotic drugs and their 
international control. 


* * * 


The Centenary Book of South African Verse (1870-1925). 
Chosen by FRANCIS CAREY SLATER, (Longmans. 6s.) 


This anthology begins with Thomas Pringle and includes 
the work of Roy Campbell, and of others even younger than 
he. The passage of time is marked mainly by a change from 
the couplet to the quatrain. The two main sources of inspira- 
tion are home-sickness (for England), and the physical 
features of South Africa. Some of the home-sick verses 
impress by their sincerity, but they are not otherwise 
notable. ‘The others, which almost unanimously proclaim 
that South Africa is an extremely unattractive place, 
though one poet is sensitive enough to feel its “ strange ’”’ 
charm, are sentimental and affected. On the whole, one 
gathers the ‘impression of a number of well-meaning, self- 
conscious people who have little to say, and who believe that 
by naming the local flora and fauna in metre they have 
written a poem and “done’’ South Africa “ proud.” 


* * * 


Tate’s Modern Cambist. Twenty-seventh Edition, Rewritten 
by WILLIAM F, SPALDING, (Effingham Wilson, 30s.) 


This most useful compilation was first published in 1829. 
Its scope is indicated in a sub-title: ‘A Manual of the 
World’s Monetary Systems, the Foreign Exchanges, the 
Stamp Duties on Bills of Exchange in Foreign Countries, 
the Principal Rules Governing Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes, Foreign Weights and Measures, and 
Bullion and Exchange Operations.’’ The task of preparing 
the present edition must have been a heavy one, for the 
Great War caused immense changes in the world’s currencies, 
but the work has been well done and masses of information 
are made readily available by systematic arrangement. 


* + * 
The Rise and Progress of Assyriology. By Sir E. A. WALLIs 
BupDGE. (Hopkinson. 25s,) 


This book is primarily a record and justification of the 
Assyriological work done by the staff of the British Museum 
during the past sixty years, and also a vindication of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s claims to priority. Sir E. Wallis Budge 
succeeds not only in establishing his point that the solid 
work has been done mostly in fngland and the doubtful 
theorizing in Germany, but also in writing a most enter- 
taining and readable volume. It is a good thing to have 
recorded over again the unforgettable feats of Rawlinson in 
copying and translating the inscriptions of Darius the Great 
from the Rock of Bihistun, and to have alongside this all 
the other queer and diverting incidents which have marked 
the early history of this great subject. Certainly no one who 
is interested in the foundations of early history which have 
been laid by Assyriologists during the last two generations 
can do without this volume. It is enriched by portraits of 
leading Assyriologists of all countries and by an extensive 
bibliography. 

* * 

The Poems of John Milton, English, Latin, Greek, and 
Italian, Arranged in Chronological Order, with Prefaces, 
by H. J. C, Grierson, F.B,A.—Vol. II. Paradise Lost. 
(Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


The first volume of this edition of Milton was reviewed 
in our issue of June 6th, 1925. The chronological arrange- 
ment of the poems in several languages was necessarily dis- 
turbed in one particular: the size of “ Paradise Lost ’’ made 
necessary a separate volume. The advantage of this chrono- 
logical method is that it enables a student to trace the 
development of Milton’s art, and also, perhaps, to speculate 
on the changes in his inner life. Attention must again be 
called to the great care and skill Professor Grierson has 
expended in making his text as accurate and beautiful as 
possible. The reader is referred to Professor Grierson’s pre- 
faces for an account of the principles which have guided him 
in this long, minute, and valuable task. The whole pro- 
duction is a labour of disinterested scholarship which 
deserves the greatest respect and praise. The material form 
of the books is worthy of the great matter they contain, 
and, in a time when book-prices sometimes seem unduly 
inflated, the comparatively moderate cost should be men- 
tioned. This edition is recommended to those who want to 
read Milton in the best text modern scholarship can provide, 
and who do not merely want a handsome addition to their 
furniture. 
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9 (ESTABLISHED 1753) 
(Reg d with unlimited liability 188s) 
incorporating 
5). CHILD & CO. and HOLT & CO. 
(Established before 1600) (Established 1809) 
es BANKERS 
an Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 
9 Eighty-third Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 31st December, 1925. 
al Dr. LIABILITIES ASSETS Cr. 
we To Capital paid 1,066,000 “a “6 By Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Bal fe 
t ’ , in, ani urrenc otes an ance 
se © Reserve Fond” = "gg9000 0 0 | at Bank of England. 6,621,082 13 9 
im To Current, Deposit and other Accounts ...  81,026,45611 6 | By + F mand with, a Cheques i in course of Col- 
. oA and E ts on t lection on, other Banksin the United Kingdom _1,345,649 14 8 
a, of Customers 1,906,261 18 38 By ane at Call and at Shest Notice ne .. 6,086,250 0 0 
) To Reduction of the Bank Premises Account 174,641 4 68 ills Discounted... ve vee «1,280,688 18 3 
ne By Investments = 
vernment Securities 4 s & 
lf- Gneladine £314,000 deposited 
at as Security for Public Accounts) 4 17 9 
Other Securities .. na "7126, 744 11 1 
ve ee 8,573,290 8 10 
By Advances to Customers and other Accounts 9,230,065 3 8 
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By Ban and other Premises  (Frechold).. » ___ 698,000 0 0 
en 434,697,258 14 5 434,697,258 14 6 
a coc ' ATT 
AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 
9. We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Bank, and have obtained all the information and 
he explanations we have required, and we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 
no view of the state of the Bank's affairs according tothe best of our information and the explanations given - us, “ as shown by the Books. 
: KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & Co., J. B. S. TURNER, L. CUR Managi 
oS y JACKSON PIXLEY & Co., Secretary. H. A. LAWRENCE, ming 
nd tateeen 1926, Chartered Accountants. Ith January, 1926. A. MAXW ¥ 
nd 
ng Every description of British and Overseas Banking and Exchange Business 
he transacted. The Bank undertakes the office of Executor and Trustee. 
2S © 
on Head Office - | 67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Childs Branch ~ FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Holts Branch - ~ 3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, Ss.W.1 
IAN WY, 
a IZasasasayasasasasasas a ZEIGE AS ASANZSANASANASANANAaNASASASasasasasasas 
OOKS.—Weigall’s roe Egyptian Works of Art, many illus., 
he FINANCIAL & LITERARY 32s., pub. 6s. 1924; Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, by Frank 
LI) Harris, 2 vols., £2 2s., 1918; Bullion beim 1810, rere, = 25; BPs 
Si Th of Money and Exchange .; Tooke’s an Ww 
- PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE, eer f from 1783 to 1822, :. 1824; Jesse Collings, end Reform 
es C , I F 1906, 11s. ; Duhisthorpe, Law in a Free jBiate, 1895, 15s. ; ; Seebohm, Village 
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ful apita is usua y required by a firm on the 2 vols., £3 108. ; Versailles and the Court under Louis 14th, by J. E. 
- death of a partner. Life Assurance is the ideal Farmer, 1906, & si Rothenstein’s %4 Portraits, 15s. 6d., pab. i5e.; 
a Stendhal’s Re ac rans. by Ds, vols 
ve way of providing the necessary amount. Stendhal’s io Goatuenne de Parme, se by Robins, with 20 Btchings, 
i 1899, 3 vols., 4 utler’s Hudibras, us. by Hogar vo c 
be THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., | %:. j Arthur Machen’s Works, . Caerleon » Laition, 9’ vols., £5 Bs. 
| Burton’s Arabian vols., usseau’s Confessions, 2 vo 
all HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. | privately printed, 248. ; Browning’s Poetical Works, fine set, 16 vols., 
ed 1888, £2 10s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
: Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; Aubrey Beardsley, The Uncollected Work 
ho _ ROT ST ITE 2 OE SA A EIT RE sc EE IR of, £2 2s., 1925; Lord Lytton’s Works, “ Knebworth” Edition, 40 vols., 
ive CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. £5 108. ; Aldous Huxley's Antio Hay, ist Baltion., 1823, 15s. ; Golden Asse 
of Apuleius, trans gton S.5 alger’s ry 0 
- . 5% TRUS TEE to Prostitution, 1919, 16 Masculine Cross and Ancient. Sex Worship, 
° ums 0: and upwards can invested, without expense 8s.; Moore versus arris, limite ssue, 5 s.; George 
ive 5% CORPORATION BTOCK to be redeemed on 4th Ouiecben Moore’s Esther Waters, signed copy, 1920, £3 3s.; Paradise Lost, Doves 
to Lend ’ Press edit., £15, 1902; Henry Fielding’s Works, Best edit., intro. by 
ers, in 5% CORPORATION MORTCACES. repayable Gosse, 12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; Lohengrin, illustrated by Pogany, signed 
& y g' Be g 
on 4th January, 1630, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of by the Artist, full Vellum, £2 10s.; Astarte concerning Lord Byron, by 
ie 1945. Full information can be obtained from the City = Lovelace, only > copies done, = oy cee: > Le gy pe 
ants, numerous coloured plates, 4 vols., S., ; Lamb’s 
a Teessarer, Olty Hall, » aes: = through any Stockbroker, Essays of Elia, 1833, first edition, £7 10s.; Villari, Life and Times of 
ae er. Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, £2 2s.; Stonham’s Birds of the British Isles, 
st. ERE EEE ELBE POLE ELEY NOTES! ATO complete set, £5 5s.; Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, £3 3s.; Life of 
bg ry Byrne’ a. ~ | as ap yeah | ag £2 a If = — 
a and have faile elsewhere, try me. I am the mos 
red NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFIGE. expert bookfinder extant. — BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
ge- Founded 1797. a a Bie attered WANTED.—Milne’s When We were Very 
oo Heap Orrick: NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, £.c.4, | *°'® ** ed. 30s. offered. 
ide C 71 and 72, King William Street, B.C. 4. 
no- Lonpon Bran ,) 124, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 (Marine). 
the OHES | 39, ‘St. James’ Street, 8. W. 
ate CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ae £50, 000,000. 
oe Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
as 
CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Ful! 
= £200 particulars, post free. Address: Mr. Arthur Stockwell, 
re- eeaaier. 29, Ludgate Hill, London. Songs, Music, Essays, Films, 
1im lays also required. No reading fees. Established 1898. 
ro- 
, YPEWRITING.—Miss Ruth §S. Sneakman, 12, Buckingha: 
ich Street, Strand, W.C.2 Gerrard 61 “or Sthest 
rm Masters and Mistresses, “Teachers. 79. Work done _* eee ® 
(in 
uly SGPCRTRARD. LEGAL, TECHNICAL AND LITERARY INVALIDS e eAGED. 
md cueteee ak TING. Col RANSLATIONS by London Graduate— Benger’s is so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
an Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. Tel.: Mus. 7588. in oe so delicious that invalids and. delicate or 
ed persons joy it alwa: 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


MONEY—BANK SHARES—RUBBER. 


present time are inclined to be accentuated by 

the reluctance of dealers to hold any large 
amount of stock. For instance, a very little buying will 
put the price of Conversion Loan up }, and wie versa. 
At the time of writing the gilt-edged market shows a 
definite improvement, due partly to the easing of the 
monetary situation in America, and partly to an antici- 
pated inflow of gold. There remains, however, in the 
City general apprehension of the monetary position, and 
particular stress is laid on the flood of new issues. While 
it is admitted that some of the recent issues, such as 
Hungarian Land Mortgage and San Paulo, have been 
attractive and successful, it is argued that the market 
will soon become stale, while the present rate of foreign 
issues cannot be maintained without a definite effect on 
the monetary position, and ultimately a serious effect on 
the exchanges. In the last ten days the foreign issues 
have amounted to nearly £114 millions, and the an- 
nouncement is made now that New South Wales will 
shortly borrow £11,250,000 in London. This may be 
the last straw on the camel’s back. 


*% * * 


Banking in this country fared better last year. The 
changes in the composition of assets in relation to Jiabili- 
ties made on the whole for larger profits. Deposits of the 
ten London clearing banks, which account for over 
90 per cent. of the entire paid-up capital of all banks 
in England and Wales, are £11,000,000 less than a year 
ago, while advances are £26,000,000 higher. Obviously 
it paid the banks to realize gilt-edged securities, which 
had reached a high level, and take the bigger interest 
on advances, but whether the increase in advances 
was entirely voluntary must remain doubtful. All the 
English joint-stock banks which have so far disclosed 
their earnings, show an increase in net profits. As might 
be expected, the increase in net profits is greater in the 
case of the London clearing banks than in the case of the 
“ North Country ’’’ banks. London has been prospering 
as an international money market restored to something 
like its pre-war freedom, while the industrial North has 
been labouring under a depression in coal, iron, and 
steel industries, and in the cotton trade. It is note- 
worthy that the National Provincial has increased its 
dividend for the last six months from 8 per cent. to 
10 per cent., making 18 per cent. for the year, against 
16 per cent. for the nine preceding years; and that the 
Westminster has declared a share bonus of one in five 
on the £20 shares (£5 paid). It will be seen that the 
National Provincial are the cheapest bank shares to buy: 


Profit, 
Increase 
Net Profits. of. 


F LUCTUATIONS in the gilt-edged market at the 


Name. Share. 
Barclays B £1* 
Liovds 
Midland 


Yield. 


% % 

2,289,300 10.7 56/- 5 0 
£5—£1t 2,569,366 4.1 64/6 5 3 
£2 10* 2,522,500 4.0 1 9 414 
£12—£2 10+ 8 5 1 
£25—£3 10+ 2,161,600 9.5 lixd 514 


£20—£4+ 12gxd 5 14 
£20—£5+ 2,205,393 9.5 19 «#35 5 
£1* 52/- 416 


£15—£3+ 459,000 24 184 10g 5 6 
Lancashire & Yorks. £20—£19%+t 245,400 9 49/- 512 
Williams Deacon é + pal 344,900 1.7 } 124 49/- 5 2 


t Paid. tShare bonus to be added. 
* *% * ‘ 

The variety of opinions on the rubber outlook is 
almost bewildering. One report we have read, issued 
by a Stock Exchange firm to its clients, declared that 
supplies from February Ist onwards should provide a 
monthly surplus of 2,000 to 3,000 tons and that it was 
not unreasonable to suppose that the price of the raw 
material would steadily decline, and in fact was*probably 
now not far off the highest point of the year. Another 
broker’s report took the opposite line, and while antici- 
pating the prospect of larcer supplies over the next few 
months, with a gradual lowering of the present price 
of the commodity “on balance,’’ regarded the stock 


iv. Price. 


National Prov 
Westminster 


District Bank 


QO WoDoOMwWwoneO 


*Fully paid. 


position all over the world as “ still low,’’ and was by no 
means certain that manufacturers would be able to build 
up a safe position, and thus eliminate the speculator, 
for many months to come. The estimates of production 
and consumption in 1926 are equally bewildering. Here 
are three varieties :-— 
1926 Estimates. 
Production. Consumption. Surplus. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Broker A 646,000 
Broker B ei ts one 653,000 i r 
Rubber Assoc. of America 606,000 31,000 


(Nots.—The Rubber Association of America estimates a shortage 
in 1928 and after.) 


* * % 

Several criticisms may be made of these estimates. 
The production figures are based upon the “ standard 
production ’’ allowances under the Stevenson restriction 
scheme, and “standard production’”’ assumes a yield 
per acre ranging from 400 to 500 Ibs. Now even the 
American Department of Commerce admitted that the 
difficulty of securing an adequate labour supply would 
probably keep production below the standard yield. The 
feeling among rubber producers is that the theoretical 
“standard ’’ yield has been assessed on too liberal a 
scale, not so much because of the labour question as 
because of the natural yield of the trees and of the con- 
servative tapping policy practised on most “ restricting ”’ 
estates. It is very significant that Mr. Burger, one of 
the most prominent of Dutch producers, has given his 
opinion that 355 Ibs. per acre represented the actual 
marimum which could be reached by most Dutch com- 
panies, and that the maximum capacity of British com- 
panies was reached already when the export quota was 
fixed at 75 per cent. As regards consumption, the 
figures are mere guesswork. Imports into America last 
year amounted to about 445,000 tons, against 375,000 
tons in 1924. There is now an automobile for every six 
persons in the United States. The number of motor- 
omnibuses is estimated at 100,000, against 60,000 in 
December, 1924. Balloon tyres, requiring about one- 
third more rubber, are popular in America. Therein 
lies the basis of all optimistic estimates of rubber con- 
sumption. The pessimists, on the other hand, will pre- 
dict a break in the run of American prosperity, and a 
slump in motors. There are no signs of a break at the 
moment except some slight nervousness on the Stock 
Exchange. The pessimistic estimates point to a surplus 
of supplies this year, varying from 30,000 to 40,000 tons. 
What are 40,000 tons but a much-needed addition to the 
exhausted stocks of rubber? If London stocks alone 
rose by 40,000 tons, conditions would be more normal. 
So far they have risen since the end of November by 
3,521 tons to 7,320 tons. 


* * * 


Let us keep to the main facts. The average spot 
price of rubber for 1925 works out at 2s. 11.31d. per Ib., 
the average for the first six months being 1s. 11.83d., 
and for the second six months 3s. 10.42d. per Ib. Allow- 
ing for forward contracts, let us assume that in 1925 a 
company’s average selling price was about 2s. 9d. per Ib., 
which would mean 2s. per Ib. profit for reasonably cheap 
producers. If a company can increase its output this 
year by 50 per cent., the price of rubber can 
fall to an average of 2s. ld. per lb. for the year 
(allowing 1s. 4d. per Ib. profit), and yet allow pro- 
ducers’ profits to be maintained. Investment in the 
rubber share market is therefore of interest to all who 
speculate upon a company obtaining much the same 
average price for its produce as it did in 1925. It is not 
a desperate speculation. At present manufacturers are 
holding off from the market, waiting to see what sort of 
a “defence plan’’ an American Congressional Com- 
mittee can evolve. But at any moment there may be a 
resumption of general buying—in fact at the moment 
it is realized that a Congressional Committee cannot pro- 
duce raw rubber out of Washington committee rooms. 








